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THE ‘LIVELY PEGGY.’ 
BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
CHAPTER XVI. 


Over a district stretching from Saltash to Yealmpton Augusta 
Portnal’s handsome features, the charm of her smile, and the 
dignity with which she carried herself were household words. 
Allowed by mothers to be all that she should be, she was quoted as 
a pattern for daughters, and it was everywhere admitted that 
happy would be the man who was privileged to set her at the head 
of his dinner-table. Even in her home she was not ill-liked or ill- 
spoken of ; the servants had nothing to say against her temper or 
her management. But with all this the girl lacked the vital spark. 
She awoke no flame, or the happy man had surely come forward 
before this; she kindled no enthusiasm, no kitchen-wench would 
have followed her into exile or served her without wages. She 
gave dignity to the Rectory, she presided over it with a cold 
brilliance, but warmth was not in her. 

While Peggy had been there, to flit up and down the stairs, to 
| fill the passages with laughter, and to whistle as tunefully as any 
blackbird in the walled garden, no one had perceived the lack. 
But with Peggy gone and the place fallen silent, the household 
felt the void and in the household no one presently felt it more 
than the Rector. His dignity had no longer a foil, his gravity a 
set-off ; and worse, his hours of ease had no longer a plaything to 
pet or to chide. Justly offended as he was, and though he had 
no fault to find with his remaining daughter, he owned the blank. 
The stillness of the house weighed on him ; it remained all that was 
decorous, all that was becoming, and yet he was not happy. He 
assured himself several times a day that it was his duty to ignore 
the daughter who had abandoned him, but he could not forget 
the daughter who had lived with him and who had been, though 
he had not known it, the sunshine of his home. 
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He was not so false to himself as to let this be seen. On the 
contrary he won fresh tributes by his behaviour under a painful 
trial. No one could have acted more becomingly, neither ignoring 
nor advertising his trouble, but doing his duty to society without 
stooping to apologies. From the railing in which smaller men 
might have indulged he refrained. To an intimate here and there 
he voiced his sorrow in a few well-chosen words; to the world he 
turned a face a little graver than usual. And that was all. He 
uttered no defence, sought no man’s support, but went his way 
cloaked in a self-respecting reticence. 

His temper, however, was not as equable as it had been, and 
he took umbrage more readily. Against Budgen in particular 
he harboured the bitterest feelings. It was not only that the man 
continued, out of sheer perversity, to employ young Bligh and so 
to keep the Blighs in Beremouth ; but—minor grievance as this 
was—he was keeping the Rector out of money, and Dr. Portnal, 
bereft in his home, thought more of money than before. He saw 
his capital in the privateer lying idle, he doubted if there would be 
enough to make good his advances, and he began to hate the man 
whose dull, brutish obstinacy stood in the way of increasing the one 
and realising the other. 

Pride for a time withheld him from making a final attack on 
Budgen. He feared that it would be futile. But when about 
mid-winter rumours of peace began to take definite shape and the 
Funds to rise—an ominous sign from his point of view—he could 
no longer contain himself. He hoped that an argument that had 
failed before might be effectual now, and it was big with purpose, 
and with a stern face under his wide-brimmed hat, that he started 
one evening for the Cove. He would have it out with Budgen. 

It was significant of his mood that he took the path that passed 
the Cottage. Since his daughter’s return he had not gone to the 
Cove that way; he had used, though it was half a mile longer, 
the road that wound about the rear of the headland. But to-day 
he rose above this weakness, and that he did so, ignoring the 
humiliating sight that he must encounter, was a proof of the 
strength of his purpose. Yet when a turn in the path disclosed 
the thatched roof, it hurt him so sorely to think that his daughter 
lived in conditions so low that he turned away his eyes as he went 
by, in fear lest he should see her face at the window or meet 
her at the gate; and though neither of these things happened, his 
pride suffered. He felt himself degraded and he added another 
stroke to the score that Budgen owed him. 
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He would have added a second had he found Bligh in the boat- 
builder’s company. But he was spared this. Budgen was alone, 
pottering about the shed, his hand idle and his face morose, an 
unhappy man as anyone with vision could see. But the Rector, 
if he had insight, had no pity; he hated idleness in the lower 
classes, and waste no less, and the sight of the man dawdling there 
while precious hours passed, put a sharper edge on his grievance. 

He lost no time in broaching it. Acknowledging Budgen’s 
surly greeting by a curt nod, ‘Have you seen the Exeter paper 
of this week ? ’ he demanded. 

To Budgen his visitor was a black blot darkening all the land- 
scape and he made no pretence that he was welcome. ‘Not I!’ 
he said, as contemptuously as he dared, and he wrung out a wet 
cloth as if the other had not been there. ‘I don’t trouble my 
head wi’ such things.’ 

‘Well, if you had you would have seen something that touches 
vou very nearly, Budgen. I advise you to get the paper and look 
at it. It is reported that an early peace is as good as certain, and 
I have letters myself that promise it for the summer. It is only 
a question of months at most. Now, you have told me, man, 
more than once how little the brig will be worth when that happens, 
yet you have let the summer and the autumn pass, and you’ve 
made no use and no profit of her. But it is not too late. There 
is still time to fit her out and to make a cruise that may bring me 
some return and save you—from a debtor’s prison.’ 

Budgen started. ‘Prison?’ he ejaculated savagely, and he 
glared at his tormentor. But the other saw that he was shaken. 
He saw that cold as the day was, beads of sweat had sprung out 
on his brow and that his eyes were the eyes of a frightened man. 

The Rector pushed his advantage. ‘ Yes, a debtor’s prison ! 
he said firmly. ‘For I give you warning that I do not intend to 
wait long for my money, Budgen. If you do not avail yourself 
of this chance, the last chance to save yourself, I shall seize the brig. 
I doubt if she will cover your debt to me, and if she does not I shall 
fall back on your interest in the Cove.’ 

“You cannot!’ Budgen cried. 

“You will find that I can,’ the Rector said. ‘ My lawyers will 
see to that.’ 

Budgen strove to maintain his truculent air and to brazen it 
out, but panic peeped through the pretence. ‘ That's just talk! 
Threats!’ he said. But his mouth twitched. 

‘They are threats that I shall make good,’ the Rector replied. 
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And then in a milder tone, ‘ Man,’ he continued, ‘I am speaking 
in your own interest. I am giving you a last chance. You have 
been sleeping on the edge! Awake before you fall over. Fit 
out the brig, man her, make use—make good use of the few weeks 
or the few months that you still have. I will advance in reason, 
and one prize, one good prize, such as your folly and your men’s 
drunkenness wasted, may still save you.’ 

‘ And fill your pocket,’ the boat-builder muttered, with a poor 
attempt at a sneer. But though he acted indifference, he was 
a shaken man. As the Rector had said, he saw where he stood. 
He wiped his brow with a trembling hand, and his next words, 
though he tried to infuse contempt into them, marked his surrender. 
‘And who’s to take her out?’ he muttered. 

‘Why not Copestake ? He was in fault, grievously, grievously 
in fault last time. StillL——’ 

Budgen spat on the ground. ‘ He'll sail no more!’ he said. 
‘He’ve done with the sea. He’ve said it often but he means it 
this time.’ 

‘He may be persuaded.’ 

Budgen laughed sourly. ‘Not he! Nor it don’t lie with him, 
neither. He’ve wedded a wife, a body Plymouth way, and she'd 
scratch your eyes out if you so much as said the word to him.’ 

‘Well, he’s not the only seaman, man.’ 

‘Maybe. But it ain’t every skipper nor many, the men will 
ship with! That’s certain.’ 

‘Well, you know my mind now,’ the Rector rejoined firmly. 
‘You have had your warning.’ He pointed his gold-headed cane 
at the Peggy floating high at her moorings. ‘It is a sin to let the 
brig rot idly there, a sin and a shame, man. And as my money is 
in her and I’ve no mind to be a loser by her, if she does not sail 
within a reasonable time, you may be sure that I shall take steps 
to cover myself. Even now I doubt if your share of her will cover 
my advances. But later she will not meet them by a large sum, 
and I’ll not wait to see her value reduced to nothing ! ’ 

‘And yet you’ve the will to advance more,’ Budgen said with 
a sneer. 

‘I have—on the chance of the venture. And to save you, 
man, if it be possible.’ 

Budgen gave way though with an ill grace. ‘ Well, I’ll think 
of it,’ he said sullenly. 

‘Then lose no time. And cut down your expenses here. Waste 
no more money on that worthless rascal Fewster, whom I am told 
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you are still supporting in his idleness.’ It was on the tip of the 
Rector’s tongue to bring up the matter of Bligh’s employment also. 
But pride stood in the way ; he saw that to do so, now that his 
motive was known, would be to lower himself intolerably, and he 
left the words unsaid. 

‘Well, I'll consider it,’ Budgen repeated, sulkily. 

This was as much as the Rector looked for, and he said a parting 
word and closed the interview, returning to the town by the road. 

He left behind him an unhappy and a frightened man. The 
boat-builder, hardly knowing what he did, wandered down to the 
water’s edge and, with his gaze bent seawards, lost himself in gloomy 
meditation. The Rector’s order, for an order it was, had angered 
him almost to madness; but it had opened his eyes. It had dis- 
closed to him his true plight, the plight that hitherto in sheer 
churlishness he had refused to face. Now, roughly awakened, he 
saw ruin like a gulf yawning at his feet, and he saw too and plainly 
that he had wasted the months and neglected the means that, well 
used, might have saved him. To stand with folded arms until 
the Peggy lost her value and his pitiless creditor came upon his 
other property—no policy could have been more insane or more 
hopeless. In that, at any rate, the Rector had been right and had 
advised him well—and yet how he hated the man! How he longed 
to thwart him! But to thwart him, he saw now, was to cut his 
own throat. 

For many minutes he continued to stand where he was, gazing 
dully at the heaving waste that about the Point broke in cascades 
of snowy foam: and it may be doubted whether his rage or his 
fear had the upper hand. He heard the Peggy knocked down for 
an old song, and he saw his creditor insisting on his pound of flesh. 
The Cove and all that went with it, his snug house and its arbour 
looking on the sea, his men’s white-washed cottages sprinkled up 
and down the bluff like snow-berries on a bush, his slips and shed 
and all that made him what he was—that was his and had been his 
father’s and his grandfather’s before him—he saw all, all pass from 
him at the fall of a remorseless hammer. 

Ay, it was too true. His possession of the things, that stood 
to him for wife and child, was in present desperate jeopardy. He 
was losing hold of them, with every day, with every hour that 
passed. That devil, who had just left him, was not going to wait 
for Joe’s death. No, lending a little for this and a little for that, he 
had got him, Budgen, in his grip, he had gained ever a larger and 
a larger interest in the Peggy, willing in his subtlety and his cunning 
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to go beyond her value. He had seen, he had planned to that end. 
He had perceived, beyond the Peggy, a richer prize and a sounder 
security. Presently, soon he would press for the balance, and the 
Cove, so quiet, so remote, so precious and so long Budgen’s own 
would be drawn into the maw, the greedy maw—of that devil! 
Ay, and he would lease it to a new man and take for himself a 
monstrous fine ! 

Budgen saw it all, doing the Rector, in truth, less than justice. 
He saw himself denuded, beggared, driven from the house that his 
grandfather had built, from the cottages his father had added, from 
the lofts and slips that he had repaired and loved: driven from 
the land that his forefathers had found naked and barren, a worth- 
less foreshore, and that by their labour and thrift had become 
wealth-producing—had become the home that was his very life ! 

It was a bitter thought and a bleak prospect. It matched—- 
and fitly matched the sullen waste of waters on which he gazed. 
But only Budgen, to whom the things about him were his all, could 
say how bitter or how bleak was that prospect, or how far the fear 
of losing his all might drive a desperate man. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Ir has been said that so far as his neighbours could see the Rector 
was little changed. He carried his head as high or higher than 
before. But this was the outward show; within the man was 
harassed to an extent that he alone could measure. He might 
avoid but he could not ignore the Cottage ; it stretched its tentacles 
far, it lay in wait for him at every step. He could not leave his 
house, he could not walk a hundred yards with the certainty that 
he would not meet his daughter. At any turn, at every corner he 
might come upon her, dressed with a plainness that hurt his pride. 
yet for very shame he must stand and say a formal word to her— 
it had come to that—conscious that a score of curious eyes were 
on him and as many tongues itching to describe the meeting. 

Nor was this all. If he entered a shop he might find his son- 
in-law at the counter—once he had done so and had turned and 
gone out in dudgeon with a mortifying sense of defeat. It had 
come indeed to this, that in the parish where he had once moved 
care-free as Jove, where his passage had bared all heads, he now 
shrank from showing himself, or walked ill at ease, baulking at 
every corner. 
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He hid his humiliation, he had still the strength to do that. 
But he felt it acutely. He was proud and, in his arrogance, 
sensitive ; he imagined what his neighbours were saying of him, 
and the nuisance began to obsess him, as a beggar ever seated at 
his doorstep, ever on the watch for him, might have done. He 
foresaw the day when the trouble would overcome and unnerve 
him, and he would fear to go abroad at all. By the time that 
Christmas came, to free himself from the odious presence, to expel 
the Blighs from Beremouth had become with him an engrossing 
purpose, the haunting subject of his daily and hourly thoughts. 

He might bribe them to go—that of course. He might settle 
an income on Peggy on condition that the family removed to a 
distance—out of Devonshire, out of the West Country. That 
was a possible course, and he could afford to take it. It was the 
plan that nine out of ten men would have adopted. By it he might 
at once protect himself, ease his conscience—for there were hours 
when his conscience plagued him—and secure his child’s comfort. 

But he was a stubborn as well as a proud man, and he could 
not bring himself to do this. Though his daughter had deceived 
him and humiliated him, more love for her than he avowed survived 
in him, and in time might have pleaded for her and won the pardon 
that his common sense approved. But her husband? Was he 
to be rewarded for his presumption? Was he to see his cunning 
bear fruit and to enjoy in ease and comfort the prize at which he, 
smiling, insolent reprobate that he was, had aimed? Never, the 
Rector vowed in his passion, never! Whatever fell out, whatever 
of mockery he might have to bear he would not stoop to that point, 
ke would not fall so far below his duty, or give that man’s impudence 
the victory. 

It remained to drive him out. And failing Budgen, and his 
pride did not now permit him to use Budgen to that end, there 
was only Sir Albery who could help him, and Sir Albery was an 
uncertain quantity. The Rector had given him one hint already ; 
but Wyke had refused to move, and though that had since happened 
which, were he a man of flesh and blood, should have determined 
him, he seemed to be insensible to his wrongs. 

This puzzled the Rector. He felt that, if he had been injured 
as Wyke had been injured, he would have sent the Captain packing 
within twenty-four hours; and he could only attribute the man’s 
inaction to a foolish delicacy or to sheer lack of feeling. The latter 
he thought ; and he was inclined to fancy that if the matter were 
put clearly before him, Wyke must see his duty. Yet he hesitated ; 
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he owned that his neighbour was something of a mystery to him, 
and he was not quite sure how to deal with him. 

Meanwhile there was another at the Rectory who also found in 
Wyke a teasing problem. Augusta’s views of life were distorted 
by no excess of feeling; she approved and thoroughly approved of 
the line that her father had taken. That she would have clung 
to her sister, had she thought him wrong, is doubtful, but as it was 
the path of right showed clear before her, and she was not to be 
diverted from it by the fact that inclination also trod it. Nor did 
duty lose its virtue for her because it saved her from the discomfort 
of stooping to an intimacy that might lower her in the eyes of her 
world. 

She had no doubt, therefore, that she was choosing the better 
part, and she believed that others would commend her for it. Nor 
was she disappointed. ‘Poor dear Augusta!’ one matron said 
with unction. ‘So trying for her!’ And ‘What a comfort her 
father has in her!’ agreed another. ‘I do not know what he 
would do without her!’ ‘I admire that girl immensely,’ chimed 
in a third—a mother. ‘So much propriety! It is not everyone 
who would know how to act in such a case. No fuss, no nonsense, 
but you can see how she feels it!’ One or two spoke openly to 
her, and were confirmed in their views by the pensive dignity with 
which she accepted their pity. With the most intimate she per- 
mitted a single unobtrusive tear, quickly wiped away. In a word, 
Augusta earned golden opinions from all. Her value, it was agreed, 
was not lessened and her share of the Rectory property would 
doubtless be increased. 

But the person whom she was most anxious to please and 
whom her conduct, as she saw it, seemed well calculated to please, 
remained a mystery. She had no doubt that there had been a 
time when Wyke had preferred her to her sister, and she had allowed 
herself to imagine with some reason that baulked in his choice he 
would return to his first love. She still thought this probable, 
but Wyke did not evince the taste for consolation that she expected. 
He continued to drop in at the Rectory, though with less frequency. 
But he did not pour out his sorrows in her ear, nor seek the sympathy 
that she was ready to give. He must approve of her conduct— 
for must he not resent her sister’s treatment of him? But he did 
not say so. 

In a word things were not moving quite as Augusta wished, nor 
as quickly ; and she was at a loss to guess what was in the man’s 
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mind. She was confident, gazing into her mirror, that in all the 
country round she had no counterpart, and could have no rival. 
The swan-like turn of her neck and the swell of her figure were as 
perfect, and her smile as sweet as ever; and bearing in mind the 
vulgar saying that hearts are never so easily caught as on the 
rebound, she wondered what was wrong. Yet something, it was 
clear, Was wrong. 

She was turning this over in her mind when one January morning 
Wyke dropped in. He had walked into town, he was aglow with 
exercise, and in his rough shooting-coat he made a fine figure of a 
man. Augusta’s temperament was not warm, but she was a 
woman, and the grace with which she received his apologies—his 
boots were muddy—was not lessened by his good looks. 

‘The truth is, I came in to see your father,’ he said when the 
first greetings were over. ‘I am told that he will be free in a few 
minutes. However, I am not sorry to find you alone, for I want 
your good word.’ 

This was better, and Augusta smiled, well pleased. ‘With 
him?’ she asked. 

‘That’s it.’ He settled himself more comfortably in his chair. 
‘One of my tenants is in trouble. You know him, no doubt. 
John Oliver of Lower Dene ?’ 

‘Little John ?’ 

Wyke nodded. ‘That’s the man. He holds some land of your 
father, and some of me, Miss Portnal. He’s a thriftless fellow and 
always behind-hand. Well—mind, I’m finding no fault with your 
father—but he is distraining.’ 

Augusta’s eyes, soft with feeling, met his. ‘Oh, dear, dear!’ 
she said. ‘Poor Little John! But a word from you, and I am 
sure my father will do as you wish.’ 

‘I could pay the money, of course,’ Wyke explained. ‘ But 
if 1 do there will be no end to it. The man’s an idle improvident 
fellow and the Rector will say it is his fault. And he’ll be right. 
; But he’s an old tenant, and I’m concerned for him. The land 
he holds of me won’t keep him, and if he loses your father’s bit, 
he’s done.’ 

‘Tamsorry!’ Augustasaid. ‘And how good of you, Sir Albery !’ 

“Well, ’ Wyke answered ruefully, ‘ he’s one of my people, and I 
must keep a roof over his head. But I know what the Rector will 
say, and in another case I should say the same!’ 

Augusta smiled. ‘He shall not say it!’ she replied, her face 
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lighting up. ‘ We will attack him together, and I’m sure that it 
will be a poor case that we cannot make good between us.’ 

Wyke thought that he had not for a long time liked her so well, 
‘You're a trump!’ he said heartily. ‘Iam sure that if you say 
he shall not go——’ 

‘He shall not!’ she affirmed, nodding confidently. ‘ He has 
three or four flaxen-haired children? Yes, dear little things, | 
know them! Well, you may depend upon it, Sir Albery, they 
shall not be homeless if I can help it!’ The sympathy in her fine 
eyes was the one touch needed to give perfection to features a trifle 
statuesque. 

Wyke was thinking that he had done her injustice—he had 
never seen her look so well—when the Rector came in, and the 
visitor’s errand was detailed. But the Rector shook his head, a 
Jupiter benevolent, but wise. ‘No,’ he said. ‘Do you be guided 
by me. You are too easy, Wyke. The man is good for nothing, 
has been good for nothing for years past. You may prop him 
but you can’t save him. Take my advice and get rid of him! 
Or, believe me, it is not one rent you will have to forgive, man, 
but one after another until you are tired. Get rid of him before 
it is too late.’ 

‘Well, you see, his father was my father’s butler,’ Wyke ex- 
plained. ‘ That’s where it is. And if he loses your twenty acres, 
what he holds of mine isn’t enough to keep him! And, he'll be 
on the parish in two twos.’ 

But the Rector, strong in experience, was firm. ‘ As well first 
as last,’ he said. ‘It’s no good propping a falling tree. He'll cost 
you more than he’s worth, he’ll ruin your land, and the end the 
same. Let him go, Wyke! Let him go. That’s my advice.’ 

‘Father!’ Augusta spoke, without raising her eyes from her work. 

“Well, my dear?’ he answered good-humouredly. ‘ What do 
you want to say ?’ 

‘I want you to do this—to please me,’ she said softly. ‘ There 
are three or four little children.’ She looked up and met Sir 
Albery’s eyes. ‘And his wife is not strong.’ 

‘No, she is a delicate woman,’ Wyke agreed. 

‘Just to please me, sir,’ Augusta pleaded. She let her work 
fall into her lap and looked at her father. 

He grasped the situation, but for appearances’ sake he would not 
at once give way. ‘ You are no judge of such matters, my dear, 
he said. ‘And Wyke is wrong. That the father was a good butler 
does not make the son a good farmer. It is only adding loss to loss.’ 
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‘For the sake of his wife and children ?’’ Augusta urged. 

The Rector shook his head, but genially. ‘ Well, I think you 
are wrong,’ he said, ‘ but it is no great matter. Have it your own 
way, my dear, if you must. But don’t blame me, Wyke. I'll 
withdraw the distress and give him another chance—though I know 
it will be no good.’ 

‘Thank you, Rector,’ Wyke replied gratefully. ‘I could pay 
you out, of course. But I don’t want to do that. Oliver will be 
the better with this hanging over him, and I shall speak to his wife. 
Of course I will see that you are no loser in the end.’ 

The Rector waved that aside. ‘Not my judgment but my 
child consents,’ he said indulgently. He gave a moment to con- 
sideration, and during that moment he succumbed to a sudden 
temptation—the opportunity seemed to be heaven-sent. In the 
' tone of one to whom something had just occurred, ‘ That is soon 
settled,’ he continued. ‘But I'll tell you what you can do 
forme. It’s not much—but it is much to me, for it touches my 
; comfort.’ 

Wyke met him readily. ‘If there is anything I can do, you 
may be quite sure : 

‘It’s about Captain Bligh. Wyke, get rid of that man—to 
oblige me. Ill be quite open with you,’ the Rector continued 
earnestly, so set upon his purpose that he was blind to Augusta’s 
warning glance. ‘My younger daughter’s stay in this place is a 
running sore to me—I make no secret of that with such a friend as 
you. It is a great and a growing annoyance. I am fearful with 
every hour that some exhibition of that old man’s dreadful 
propensity may—may involve us still further in their disgrace.’ 

Wyke had seldom looked more uncomfortable. ‘ Yes,’ he said 
slowly, ‘I see that, to be sure, Rector. To be sure. And it is 
awkward for you. But I hear and I hope that they have turned 
overa new leaf. Both of them, I am told.’ 

‘Who told you?’ The Rector had opened the matter with 
the fullest intention of being conciliatory, but his feelings would 
out. ‘Who told you that ?’ he repeated, his tone sharp. 

“Well, to be frank, Miss Bicester.’ 

‘And you believe it ?’ 

‘I am assured that the old man has not broken out for a good 
many months.’ 

‘And you think that the dog will not return to its vileness!’ 
The Rector spoke with more warmth than was prudent. ‘ You, 
aman of the world, Wyke? I wish I could think so! I wish 
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I could think so. But I cannot. Believe me, the chains of a life. 
time are not so easily broken. The debauch will be only the mor 
disgraceful when it comes! The leopard does not change its 
spots.’ 

‘Still, for the present, don’t you think we may wait——’ 

‘Wait! You would have me wait?’ The Rector in spite of 
himself was waxing hot. ‘Please to consider, my friend, what 
that means—to me. Am I to wait until that crapulous old man 
is picked up in the gutter! Am I to wait until Beremouth rings 
once more with his shame—the shame of those with whom my git!’ 
folly has connected us? No, I cannot wait! She has touched 


pitch and I cannot save her from defilement. I cannot save her, 


the Rector repeated, his feelings blinding him to the change from 
doubt to impatience that his words wrought in his hearer’s looks. 
* But I have still a daughter, and I must think of her, and of myseli 
and of my position. For the sake of all of us and the sake of my 
people, these men ought to go.’ 

‘Still,’ Wyke urged—he was feeling very uncomfortable indeed 
now— he is a good officer, Rector, and you—you see I have to 
think of the Service.’ 

Augusta forestalled her father’s reply ; she knew that he had 
no very high opinion of the Fencibles and she dreaded what he 
might say. ‘It is so sad,’ she murmured softly. ‘So very sad for 
us all, Sir Albery !’ 

But the Rector would not take the hint. ‘Sad!’ he repeated 
warmly. ‘It is more than sad! It is a scandal! Think, maa, 
think of my position and my duty. How can I maintain the one 
or perform the other with any ease of mind? While this incubus, 
this horror—for it is no less—weighs upon me every hour ?’ 

Augusta sighed. ‘Iam sure that Sir Albery sees that, father, 
she said gently. ‘And he will help us if he can.’ She looked at 
Wyke with eyes that would have melted most men. 

If the Rector had only left it there! But he could not. The 
patience and conduct that had once been characteristic of him 
were no longer his. 

‘Then if he sees that,’ he said curtly, ‘let him get rid of the 
man! He can do it with a word. And that is the way and the 
only way to help us.’ 

Unfortunately it was not the way to deal with the man before 
him. ‘ Yes, I see that,’ Wyke admitted reluctantly. ‘ But if the 
old chap is really trying to turn over a new leaf, isn’t it—isn’t it 
a little hard on him? And if they go, what are they to do?’ 
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Augusta longed to catch her father’s eye. But he rushed on 
his fate. ‘ That is their business!’ he said. 

Wyke raised his eyebrows. ‘ But your daughter ? ’ he asked. 

The Rector felt the cold douche. It was on the tip of his 
tongue to reply ‘ That is her business!’ But for very shame he 
could not. And ina much lower tone, ‘ That is my business, Wyke,’ 
he said. 

‘I’m afraid it is,’ Wyke answered dryly. ‘Still, I will think it 
over, Rector. Only you see , 

‘You see how we are placed, I am sure,’ Augusta murmured, 
aware that in another moment it would be too late to say anything. 
‘How sad and how distressing it is for all of us, Sir Albery. For 
my sister must suffer more than we do. A hundred things must 
every day while she is here, bring the change home to her. She 
must see that in Beremouth she is in an impossible position, and 
it is for her sake as much as for ours that my father is anxious to 
do this. Perhaps—over-anxious,’ she added softly. 

This was another view of the matter, and once more Wyke 
hesitated. He looked indeed, as if he might yield. ‘ There is that, 
he said. ‘To be sure.’ 

‘There is indeed. And I am sure you will do what you can to 
help us.’ 

If the Rector had held his tongue, he might still have had his 
way. For Augusta, at any rate, saw that Sir Albery wavered. But 
the Rector’s temper, crabbed and morose of late, would not let 
him be silent. ‘He can do the thing in a moment if he will,’ he 
said testily. ‘There is no difficulty. No difficulty at all if he 
wishes to oblige us.’ 

On which, human nature being what it is, Wyke went about. 
‘You see, I have to think of the Corps,’ he repeated. 

‘The Corps be——’ so much the Rector said, and then he 
remembered his cloth and bit off the fatal word. But the evil was 
done; and though he lowered his tone and said pettishly, ‘ Well, 
well, you must judge ; if you think the Corps so important, there 
isno more to be said,’ the moment had passed. 

For Wyke said no more. The Rector looked at his watch, saw 
that he had an appointment, and said so. 

Wyke remarked rather lamely that he must go too, and he rose 
and making his adieux with as good a grace as he could, went out, with 
his host. But no more passed between them. They parted coldly 
atthedoor. ‘ Ungrateful puppy!’ the Rector thought, and he wished 
with all his heart that he had not given way about the distress. 
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What Augusta thought when they had left her may be guessed. 
She was too dutiful a daughter to scold her father, even had she 
dared to do so. And she said nothing to him. But it must be 
owned that when she met him at dinner that afternoon her smile 
was more cold than it usually was for him, and that for some days 
there was a marked absence of his favourite dishes at table. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


WYEKE acted for the best, but the result was unfortunate. His 
attitude put the last touch of asperity on feelings bitter enough 
before, nor did the Rector take his defeat the less sorely because 
he saw in a saner hour, that he had failed through lack of temper. 
Having so failed a weaker man might have relinquished his purpose, 
a stronger might have risen above the pettiness that inspired it. 
But, for good or ill, Dr. Portnal was as much above the one 
standard as he fell below the other. He could neither resign 
himself with equanimity to the position forced on him nor had he 
the strength to despise the mocking eyes, the sneers and gibes, that, 
exaggerated by his fancy, continually stung his pride and mortified 
his self-esteem. 

Instead he became only more sternly set on his purpose. The 
presence of the offending household at the Cottage had been at 
first but a trouble, vexatious and teasing. But in these days it 
came to be much more; an ulcer, robbing life of ease, spoiling 
his peace, marring the enjoyment of his existence. It had become 
a part of him; he could not escape from it. With every hour its 
presence was forced on his attention. On the market-day that 
followed his overture to Wyke he met Peggy in the crowded street 
and, forced to stand and speak with her, forced to mark the distress 
that her manner betrayed, and her scared face—for she read his 
thoughts like a book—he fancied himself the target for every eye. 
Thrice, too, in that week he came face to face with her husband, 
and passed on his way pricked to fury by the bantering smile that 
he read in the young man’s eyes. The feeling that he could not 
move with comfort in his parish, that he walked ill at ease where 
he had so long reigned, that even to his curate he could not speak 
with the old assurance—these things embittered him strangely, 
raised contempt to hatred, inspired his darker moods with rancour. 

For he was safe nowhere. On the Bench where he had brov- 
beaten so many, did one colleague whisper to another, he lost 
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countenance, suspecting that they jested at his expense. In 
church his stately port lacked something of its dignity, his flowing 
robes, as he passed from reading-desk to chancel, a part of their 
grace. He felt the joint in his armour, and was ever conscious, 
Achilles-like, of his heel. Not for a moment could he forget the 
enemy that lurked amid his congregation, the enemy smiling, 
disdainful, triumphant in his villainy, who listened and criticised. 

Even in the quiet walled garden where he might have counted 
on a respite, he had no enjoyment, though his trouble wore a 
different guise. For there a shadow walked with him and darkened 
his path. The whisper of malicious tongues was silent but the 
spectre of his child was present—the child who had been so gay, 
so merry, so vital a thing, whose laughter had brightened his 
house and lightened his hours. He saw her shabby and careworn, 
fitting through mean places, ashamed and degraded. And his 
steps flagged, and his heart was sad. Against her, as he began to 
+ see, he could not always keep his anger hot. 

At such times he told himself that he had forgiven her, and that 
his only feeling for her was pity. He did not doubt that she had 
discovered her mistake before this, and had repented, bitterly 
repented of it. He did not doubt that her low-lived husband had 
lost no time in dispelling the glamour of the lover, and that poverty 
and commonness had opened the eyes that passion had blinded. 
But she had made her bed, and here or elsewhere her fate must be 
ever to sink lower, fretted by squalid surroundings, shocked by 
vulgar habits, her refinement daily and hourly chafed by coarse 
speech. She might be pitied, she was to be pitied, but she could 
not be saved. Yet in the peace of his walled garden the father 
sighed as the man pronounced judgment. 

She could not be saved; unless—unless, indeed, by some means 
that did not benefit the man she could be parted from him? That 
was a thought that came late into the Rector’s mind; that came 
in truth only when the heat of his wrath had sunk to a cold fury. 
But once admitted it grew, and loomed larger and larger. To be 
nd of both would be an unspeakable relief, though that relief, he 
began to see, might be attended by after-pains, by prickings of 
conscience, and the stirrings of a love far from dead. But to be 
tidofthe man! Tobe rid of the man! That were unmixed good. 
It meant not only a prodigal taken back, chastened and forgiven, 
into the fold, but a victory over the powers of darkness that had 
seduced her. The Rector grasped the thought and turned it and 
turned it in his mind. The old and obvious plan of a bribe 
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recurred more than once, but he discarded it. A bribe would not 
serve, for that way lay no victory. He could not lower himself to 
buy his daughter back, and so to enrich that man. 

And then as he sat one evening, brooding sadly over his wine, 
he was told that Budgen wished to see him. His first impulse was 
to bid the man call at a more fitting hour; his second to order 
lights to be put in the room that he used for parish purposes, 
But before Wignall had closed the door, ‘Stay,’ the Rector said, 
reviewing the position—even on such a bear as Budgen the dining. 
room with its dark, shining table and sparkling glass might have an 
influence. ‘Stay! It’sacold night. You may show him in her, 
Wignall. And bring another glass.’ It was a rare condescension 
on the Rector’s part. 

But eyeing his visitor closely as he entered he was persuaded 
that his thought was a good one. Whatever might be the cause 
of the change, Budgen was in a subdued mood, and seeing this his 
host bent himself to be genial. He waved the boat-builder toa 
chair. ‘Sit down, man,’ he said. ‘It’s a cold evening, and a 
glass of wine will not hurt you. Another glass, Wignall? Good. 
Then, when the butler, after filling Budgen’s glass, had withdram, 
‘ What is it, Budgen ? ’ the Rector asked. 

‘It is about the brig, your reverence,’ Budgen murmured 
awkwardly. 

‘Good. You have made up your mind at last, I hope ?’ 

Budgen fingered his glass, his eyes wavering from object to 
object, and his manner uneasy. ‘Pretty much I have,’ he said, 
civilly for him. ‘I'll fit her out—as soon as may be.’ 

‘The sooner the better, then. There’s not a day to be lost, if 
you are to make the most of her. I’ve no doubt that we are in 
sight of peace, and the late spring may see it. And peace once 
made—— ’ the Rector shook his head pregnantly. 

‘I’ve given the orders,’ Budgen muttered, his eyes now fixed 
on the glass that he turned between his fingers. ‘And I’ve seen 
some of the men. But you'll have to find the ready, sir.’ 

‘I said I would, and I will,’ the Rector rejoined. ‘I'll be as 
good as my word, Budgen, though I fear that the margin 
small. Very small,’ he repeated, shaking his head. ‘ You've 
persuaded Copestake to take her out, then ?’ 

Budgen shook his head. ‘Not he! He'll have none d 
it!’ 

‘Then you must talk to him, man! ’ 

‘No good,’ Budgen spoke with a touch of his old obstinacy. 
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‘He won’t go, Ozias won’t. He won’t go, whether or no. I’ve 
tried and no use at all. He’ve married a lass, and he be set on her, 
and she’ll not hear of it. We’ve got to find another. And it’s not 
many the Jacks will ship with, nor their women let them.’ 

‘What do you propose, then?’ The Rector looked grave, as 
he put the question. He was ready to risk money, and of Copestake 
he knew the best and worst. But to put his stake in the hands of 
one whom he did not know was another matter. 

‘To be sure.” Budgen’s gaze moved shiftily from his glass to 
the Rector, and back again. ‘To be sure, that be the question. 
‘Tis the skipper it turns on more ’n the craft or the fo’c’sle. There’s 
many aS can navigate surprising in the snug o’ the Keppel as 
couldn’t make a landfall with Ameriky under their forefoot! And 
some as could hit the mark, but fire a gun a mile to wind’ard, and 
they’d be down wind so quick you’d marvel! The one ’d lose the 
Peggy and the other ’d lose the prize! And there it is.’ 

‘A good man is hard to find, no doubt,’ the Rector agreed— 
he had a good deal atstake. ‘ But surely Copestake is not the only 
man that can sail and will fight, even if you go no farther than 
Plymouth.’ 

Budgen grunted. ‘I’d not go so far to fare worse,’ he said 
contemptuously. ‘I’ve small thought o’ Plymouth, nor no love 
for foreigners.’ 

The Rector was patient. ‘ Well, well, you’ve someone in your 
eye, 1 suppose. Who is it?’ 

Budgen’s fingers beat a gentle tattoo on the mahogany. ‘I’m 
; not saying I’ve not,’ he muttered. ‘No, I’m not saying that 
either.’ 
| But he stopped there, while the other wondered what ailed him 

that he did not speak. ‘Then who is it that you propose, man ? 
Come, let us hear,’ he said. 

Budgen did everything but meet hiseye. ‘ We might do better,’ 
he said darkly. ‘But then again we might do worse. It’s my 
thinking he’ll fight if need be, and navigate he must—being as 
he is. But whether he’s just according to your mind, sir, I won’t 
say. And then, ‘I’ve insured my share,’ he said, staring at the 
wall before him. 

The Rector was startled. He moved in his chair. He looked 
at the man. ‘Insured, have you? At last ?’ 

‘To be sure.’ 

“You never have before, Budgen!’ The Rector looked 
thoughtful. 
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‘No.’ Budgen shifted uneasily in his chair. ‘But you 
reverence has.’ 

‘Certainly, certainly I have, and made no secret of it. But the 
premium is high. I understood that that was why you would not 
do it.’ 

‘It’s my last stake,’ the boat-builder muttered. 

It was a natural thing to say, and a good reason to give. But 
Budgen did not say it in an outspoken way, and his manner 
perturbed the Rector. The man had never insured his share 
before. He had made light of the risk, and he had sneered at the 
other’s caution. The Rector had thought him a fool—penny wise 
and pound foolish; but he had not been surprised. He knew 
that the uneducated were loth to spend money where no immediate 
return was visible, and he had more than once pressed Budgen on 
the subject; but now that Budgen turned about and announced 
that he had insured—but with such an air and look, at once 
uneasy and defiant, as betrayed his embarrassment, and with eyes 
that never met the other’s—the Rector did not like it. The 
reason the man gave was plausible, and yet he mistrusted it. 
A suspicion, a very strange one, crossed his mind. 

‘Have you completed it ?’ he asked with a frown. ‘ Have you 
paid the premium ? ’ 

Budgen shook his head. ‘None so silly!’ he said. ‘I'll pay 
when the brig’s fitted. No, nor then, I won’t. Ill not pay till the 
skipper’s aboard and the blue flag’s hoisted.’ 

‘Umph! Well, it’s your affair,’ the Rector replied. But his 
face was grave. ‘ You’ve a right to insure, of course.’ 

‘To be sure, I have.’ © 

‘Just so. Just so. Well, that brings us back to the skipper. 
Who is it you propose ?’ 

‘ The one I’m thinking of ?’ 

‘Of course, man. Of course. Who else ?’ 

‘Well,’ Budgen said, and darted a sidelong glance at him. 
‘it’s one as you know. It’s young Bligh!’ 

The Rector set down the glass he had raised to his lips. 
‘ Young Bligh!’ he repeated, in a tone of anger and astonishment. 
He was taken aback. He had not expected this. ‘And youd 
trust him with that brig ?’ 

‘As soon as another!’ Budgen said doggedly. ‘Not as I’ 
trust Ozias, for I’ve tried Ozias and I’ve not tried this young sprig. 
But he’s hard put to it, it’s as much as he can do to scratch a living, 
and there’s noone fights harder than him as has his back to the 
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wall. I’ve watched him, too, and he’s that way I’m thinking 
he’d like nothing better than hard knocks, and the harder the 
better.’ 

‘But he drinks!’ the Rector protested. He was strangely 
moved. ‘He drinks, man! He was broke for it! Dismissed 
the Service, disgraced, ruined for it!’ 

Budgen forgot himself so far as to bring his hand down on the 
table. ‘And how many King’s men,’ he cried, ‘ with the anchor 
on their buttons and the gold knobs on their shoulders would you 
get to take out a Letter o’ Marque! Tell me that, your reverence ! 
Not one, by God ! saving your presence. They'd spit in your face 
if you so much as opened it! Ay, and threaten to break your 
bones for it! There is precious little love lost ’twixt them and poor 
Jack as lifts the prizes under their hawses! One here and there, 
that’s broke like this chap, may when it’s Hobson’s choice, 
‘twixt the trade and starving! But not another! Why, if they 
saw the Peggy sinking at her moorings it’s much if they’d save the 
Jacks from drowning—and if they did they’d press them, though 
it’sagain the law! All the same, for a desperate cruise, hit or miss, 
give me a King’s man—broke ! ’ 

The Rector was watching him intently. ‘ You think it is a 
desperate cruise, then ? ’ he said. 

Budgen replied in a tone both dogged and reckless, but his 
eyes did not meet the other’s. ‘ Well, it’s my last throw!’ he said. 
‘And it’s no olive branch I’m sending out, and no Quaker. He’ll 
have his orders, and it’s my thinking he’ll bide by them! ’ 

‘He’s married,’ the Rector said in a colourless voice. 

‘Sort o’ married!’ Budgen allowed, looking woodenly at the 
wall before him. ‘And maybe—not much harm done there if he 
don’t come back.’ 

The Rector flinched. He was helping himself to wine, and the 
decanter tinkled against the glass. There was a moment of pregnant 
silence. Then ‘I don’t approve,’ he said. ‘Do you hear, I don’t 
approve. No, man, you—you must find someone else! I won’t 
have it.’ 

“TI don’t see as it matters much, even if he don’t——’ 

‘I won’t have it!’ The Rector raised his voice. He was 
strangely agitated. ‘I tell you I won’t have it!’ His face was 
flushed, though he had not drunk his quantum. 

‘Then you must find one yourself,’ Budgen declared stubbornly. 
‘I’ve done my best—I’ve picked my man, and the fittest as I can 
find. And I should ha’ thought ’twould have suited your reverence, 
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too—and suited you well. But as it don’t—you must do the job 
yourself,’ he added in his surliest tone. 

The Rector raised his glass and set it down untasted. 

‘No, I don’t approve,’ he repeated—but there was less finality 
in his tone. ‘You hear that?’ It seemed as if, having hit on 
that phrase, he could say nothing else. 

Budgen shrugged his shoulders. ‘Then you must find your 
own man! I wash my hands of it.’ He was once more the old 
Budgen, crabbed and rude. 

The Rector frowned. He drank, draining the glass thirstily, 
and his hand shook as he set it down. ‘ Have you spoken to him ?’ 
he asked. 

‘Spoken? To be sure, and he’s willing as a maid! Nor | 
don’t know as it’s anybody else’s business. He’s not a babby 
in arms, and it’s a new thing to me if you’re so much beholden 
to him. Do you think again, your reverence, and I’m fancying 
that you'll see it another way. He’s willing and, Lord’s sakes, 
how many cruises has Ozias sailed on and nobody lain awake—as 
I’m aware on.’ 

‘ He wasn’t married,’ the Rector muttered, his face averted. 

‘ And there’s married as have little to lose—and no great loss, 
Budgen replied hardily. He had marked the drop in the Rector's 
tone, and he stole a covert glance at him, of which the Rector was 
uncomfortably aware. ‘ However,’ the man continued, shrugging 
his shoulders, ‘ your reverence knows your own business best, and 
Ozias being as he won’t go, there’s no more to be said.’ 

Dr. Portnal slid his glass up and down the polished table that 
reflected every object on its surface. His eyes followed the slow 
movement. ‘It might give him a chance,’ he said. ‘ There 1s 
that, of course, Budgen. There is that. It might be—the best 
thing forhim. Maybe. There is that to be considered. I cannot 
deny it.’ 

Budgen agreed. ‘It would be,’ he said. ‘And he sees that 
himself. To be sure he does.’ His eyes were on the Rector nov, 
and there was something like derision in them. 

For the moment the other ignored him. He sat silent, his 
gaze still following the mechanical movement of his hand; and 
his brow was damp. At last, ‘Is he likely—to keep sober ?’ he 
asked in a troubled voice. ‘It’s a great responsibility.’ He spoke 
as if he laboured under the weight of it himself. 

‘For what I know,’ the boat-builder replied contemptuously, 
‘he’s a Rechabite! Swore off, I hear, and the old man too. No 
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one’s picked him up for a score of Sundays, and a score to that. 
Town talk goes he’s as good as a Wesleyan.’ 

The Rector held a Wesleyan and a man who could not carry 
his liquor in about equal disdain, but that was not to the purpose 
now. He gave way, but it was with a sigh. ‘ Well,’ he muttered, 
‘if you are sure that you know of no other.’ 

‘Not a soul that’s fit, and the men will follow.’ 

‘Are you sure they will ship with him ?’ 

‘T'll answer for it, they will!’ 

The Rector stared at his glass. ‘ Well, so be it,’ he said dully. 
‘Though—though you understand, Budgen,’ he added, in a tone 
more like his usual tone, ‘ he’s not the man I’d choose myself.’ 

‘T understand,’ Budgen replied. A smile flickered on his lips. 

‘And I would not have him now,’ the Rector repeated sharply, 
‘if there were another. You understand that ?’ 

‘To be sure. To be sure!’ 

‘Then ’—the Rector moved uneasily in his chair—‘ we'll hope it 
will turn out for the best. What—what do you pay him now ?’ 

‘Fifteen shillings.’ 

The Rector winced. ‘ But if he’s master he’ll have his share ? ’ 

‘To be sure. They have their risks down to the cook-boy.’ 

That was something, the other thought. And what risk there 
was—and there was no gain without risk—was worth the man’s 
while. It was his chance, and was anyone justified in withholding 
it from him ? 

But when Budgen, after discussing some money details, had 
taken himself away, the Rector walked up and down the room, and 
he was troubled—more troubled, he told himself again and again, 
than he had any cause to be. He knew what ailed him, though 
he tried hard to persuade himself that there was no ground for 
his doubts. Only—only he wished with all his heart that Budgen 
had not said that word about the insurance. 

To suppose that the man had thought to tempt him was absurd ; 
he could not think so ill of him as to suspect that he had an evil 
purpose—either in the act or in the mention of it. But the doubt, 
slight as it was, clung to the Rector’s mind like a burr, and he 
wished with all his heart that the thing had not been named. 

For, putting that dark and certainly baseless thought aside, 
surely his consent was justified! It was the best thing for 
the young man that could happen. If fortune favoured him, he 
would be the gainer in money and character, he would stand before 
the world as something of a man again. And the risk? After 
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all, it was no more than the risk that men in the Service ran 
every day, that Bligh himself had run for years. So that if 
any mischance happened, it was no more than might have befallen 
him any day during the whole time he had served at sea! That 
was clear, demonstrable, not to be denied by anyone. 

And yet—he was troubled. That insurance effected at this 
late hour and for the first time—what did it mean? Why wasa 
man as penurious and close-fisted as Budgen, and at this moment 
in sore straits for money—why was he insuring when he had never 
insured before? Because this was his last stake? Possibly— 
that seemed to be, that surely was a good reason. But the Rector, 
his misgivings once awakened, could not but see, though it was a 
shocking thing even to think of, that the man might have another 
object. With peace so near it might suit him to make sure of the 
war-value of the brig, and perhaps a good deal more. A shocking 
suspicion? Yes, a shocking, a revolting suspicion! Of a thing 
vile, criminal, black as hell ! 

Yet the Rector had heard of such things. Of hints conveyed 
through the smugglers who passed to and fro at will: of vessels 
doomed before they left port, of Letters of Marque waylaid and 
captured on the day they reached their cruising-grounds. 

He passed his silk bandanna across his brow. And yet fora 
suspicion so shocking, so monstrous, what grounds had he ? he asked 
himself. None, absolutely none! And presently with an effort 
he put the thought from him, telling himself that he was giving a 
heated imagination too much play; that it was fancy only that 
found in Budgen’s manner that evening a furtiveness new to him 
and an uneasiness that seemed to smack of guilt. The thought 
was absurd. The man was not a villain, the Rector told himself, 
nor business a melodrama ! 

Absurd! Ay, and monstrous! And yet as he went up the 
stairs to the drawing-room he could not refrain—for no man is 
master of his mind—from thinking what a relief from annoyance, 
what a solution of difficulties it would be if something did happen. 
If Bligh—if his son-in-law did not return. If the whole ghastly 
business of his daughter’s mésalliance were ended at a blow. He 
was sure that the thought had not weighed with him when he gave 
his consent, that it had had no influence on his mind. But his 
brow was damp. He passed his handkerchief across it again. 


(To be continued.) 
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CAPTAIN CUTTLE’S PHILOSOPHY. 
BY PROFESSOR H. E. ARMSTRONG, F.R.S. 


‘Rich labour is the struggle to be wise, 
While we make sure the struggle cannot cease.’ 


Tue characters and lessons of history are not sufficiently considered 
to-day. Captain Cuttle is among the great neglected, worthy ever 
to be remembered by his saying ‘ When found make a note of’ 
and his advice to ‘ Train up a fig-tree in the way it should go, and 
when you are old sit under the shade of it.’ 

The Captain spoke thus in 1846: the tree is greatly grown in 
the interval. Is the growth of the right kind? Have our fig- 
trees been properly trained ? With what enjoyment and under- 
standing can we sit under such shade as they afford? The con- 
ditions of Dotheboys Hall and of Salem House are perhaps no 
longer to be found. Schools are more humane: are they more 
eflective as a preparation for life? Mr. Squeers had a clear 
perception of the value of the heuristic method and taught it— 
do schools to-day ? His boys learnt to spell ‘ winder ’ and to know 
what one was: by cleaning it. 

Sir Arthur Keith, at the recent meeting of the British Associa- 
tion at Leeds, discoursed upon our relations with the Ape—he in no 
way referred to the powerful use our ancestor made of his hands and 
to the ever-growing tendency we show to neglect their use. It is 
possible, I believe, to find but few engineer-fitters to-day—men who 
can carry through a piece of work with hammer, chisel and file as 
| ofold. They are all, in truth, ‘ base mechanics,’ tied to machines. 

That hands may still be used, even when gloved, to some 
purpose, however, was shown recently at Chicago when a pugilist, 
in the course of very few minutes, netted £200,000 with their aid 
| and was applauded by an immense concourse—showing that the 
masses can still appreciate their use in some form or other. Con- 
trast with this the fact that next morning very passable ‘ photo- 
graphs ’ of the event were published in our penny papers. What 
would Captain Cuttle have said to the achievement, to our being 
able to sit under the shade of such a tree, trained up since his day ? 
The ridiculous and the sublime may indeed be said to meet in prize- 
fight and wireless pictorial record: the two mark opposite poles 
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in our civilisation: the limits within which we must work in 
education. 

We are all becoming mechanised automata, like the doll in 
Offenbach’s Tales of Hoffmann. Our women, in fact, move to the 
tune of wax dolls in shop windows and, as a consequence, are 
splendidly unhampered in their movements. Strange to say but 
quite naturally, there is a return to trees, and we may even out-ape 
our ancestor in our clothing in the near future. Artificial silk we 
already have—made from the homes of our arboreal progenitor, 
Artificial wool is promised. Artificial fur may easily follow : when 
it is cheap we shall all wear it out of sheer atavism. We shall then 
be in a position to kill off, without compunction, all the animals in 
envy of whose beauty we have already destroyed so many—we 
shall have no more use for their skins. Already the tiger is only 
preserved in order that it may be hunted. Eventually, we may be 
left lords of an almost wholly mechanised world. We call all this 
progress—the march of civilisation. 

Going back to Captain Cuttle, students of our English classics 
may remember the occasion when he consorted with the old instru- 
ment maker Solomon Gills and his nephew Walter, over a bottle 
of old madeira—how, turning to the boy, he said, 

‘Wal’r! Lookathim! Love! Honour! AndObey! Over- 
haul your catechism till you find that passage, and when found turn 
the leaf down.’ Wives about to be won’t look at that leaf to-day 
—at least, as it was then : obey is often deleted. 

Can we, can the public generally, love, honour and obey the 
instrument maker in the way that is beng demanded? I am told 
that out West, in the U.8.A., ‘the Pictures’ are entirely filling 
the minds of youth, and that dramatic performances no longer 
attract—play-acting being too slow an affair and demanding too 
great an effort of attention. 

‘The Pictures’ and ‘ Wireless’ together may easily destroy the 
art of reading. 

We are told that when Old Sol went into the shop to light it 
up, the Captain said to Walter, 

“I suppose he could make a clock if he tried ?’ 

‘I shouldn’t wonder, Captain Cuttle.’ 

‘And it would go,’ said the Captain ; ‘Lord, how that clock 
would go!’ 

Just think what has happened in the interval—how clocks 
do now go. At a rate of nearly 200 miles an hour on hard 
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Californian sands—if they are motor-cars. Already up to nearly 
300 miles an hour when they are aeroplanes and can beat the air. 
At thirty miles and more an hour through the sea, even when they 
are monstrous great ironclads or huge ocean liners. One of these 
latter may consume perhaps 3000 tons of oil fuel on a single voyage 
to America. Though we may marvel at and honour their skill, 
can we afford either to love or obey the makers of such monstrosi- 
ties much longer ? Their extravagance must lead to our ruin some 
day, and our return more or less to the conditions under which our 
arboreal ancestors were happy. 

Captain Cuttle was a philosopher. Overcome by the idea of 
Old Sol’s ability, he continued, some may remember, 

‘But he’s chockful of science. Look ye here! Here’s a 
collection of ’em. Earth, air or water. It’s all one. Only say 
where you'll have it. Up ina balloon? There you are. Down 
ina bell? There you are. D’ye want to put the North Star in 
a pair of scales and weigh it? He'll do it for you.’ 

Then, with a sigh, he added, 

‘Ah, it’s a fine thing to understand ’em. And yet it’s a fine 
thing not to understand ’em. I hardly know which is best. It’s 
so comfortable to sit here and feel that you might be weighed, 
measured, magnified, electrified, polarised, played the very devil 
with : and never know how.’ 

Dickens, eighty years ago, evidently saw through our science 
already and had mastered the philosophy of life. The majority of 
us, to-day, despite the progress in education, still find it most 
comfortable to sit and feel they can be ‘ played the very devil 
with : and never know how.’ We are being played the devil with, 
and in every direction. Think of the taxation to which we are 
subject—in order that the masses may be educatzd—in order that 
the roads may be made and mended, so that they are passable to 
the modern racehorse vehicle—in order that an army of bureau- 
crats may be maintained for all sorts of public services, as we call 
them—think of the way in which the State and the brewer together 
are robbing the poor man of his beer, the one by so lowering its 
quality that it isn’t worth the price that the other forces upon it 
by a preposterous over-taxation. 

Anyone who noticed the late scene of destruction in Piccadilly, 
anyone who goes about London and reflects upon the fearful cost 
at which roads are being laid and kept in repair, must ask himself 
how such expenditure can be justified—bearing in mind that the 
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traffic is very largely of persons, mostly women, going shopping, 
more often than not to purchase goods that are not necessary either 
for comfort or true happiness. 

All this is the outcome, more or less direct, of our devilish 
development of experimental science. This may have disclosed to 
us our origin, but it has destroyed our religion and has evoked in 
us an insatiable extravagance : it has even set bishops by the ears, 

When Klumbus—the man who made an egg stand on end, as 
the story goes—wanted to discover America and asked those who 
met him on landing there, ‘ Aire you the natives?’ and they re- 
plied ‘ Aire you Klumbus ? ’ foundations were laid of an irresistible 
influence which was to transform the world, if not ultimately to 
destroy it. A vast body of raw material, accumulated through the 
ages, was laid bare and open to ravishment. A nation has been 
assembled, which began by killing off the Red Indians and _ buffaloes, 
then soon became too proud to work with its hands and so gave up 
their honest use in favour of machines ; it has also substituted lifts 
and motor-cars for legs. To-day it lives more and more upon 
advertisement, mineral oil and money. When Old Sol disappeared, 
leaving only a big key and his will in the custody of Captain Cuttle, 
he must have fled to Uesania and started the instrument makers 
there. The ‘Garden of Eden,’ where even Mark Tapley could 
scarce smile, is now covered with skyscrapers outrivalling the 
traditional Tower of Babel. In our love of scandal, too, we are 
fast deforesting the world and, by a strange and wonderful alchemy, 
transmuting timber into paper wherewith is fed an all-devouring 
Press, which has no knowledge even of its own genesis and but 
panders to our arboreal instincts, instead of teaching the multitude 
to love, honour and obey the wondrous human aptitude displayed 
at all stages of its production. 

When Darwin disclosed our ancestry, he destroyed anthropo- 
morphic religion—the conception of a Personal God to be influenced 
to our selfish ends. Whatever power there be outside us, whatever 
the origin of the vast mechanisms of which we are a part, we in our 
littleness can form no idea of its character, its immensity is so 
beyond our imagination! Our fate is in our own hands. Prayer 
will not help us. We must seek to understand ourselves and the 
forces at work undermining us—and our society. 

Science, as practised to-day, is an entirely modern superstition, 
the province of a few freaks, who may easily lead us to perdition 
by overhasting and overwhelming use of their power. Labour is 
wrong in gibing at mere capitalism. The capitalists are but tools 
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in the hands of the mechanicians. Capitalists do not invent internal 
combustion engines. Men no longer fight individually; a few 
mechanical minds amuse themselves by egging them on to do so 
and providing them with means of destruction. We have made 
no proper use of education to balance and curb this power—to 
direct it into humane channels. The Bishop of Ripon was mis- 
represented at Leeds by the so-called philosophers. He was right 
in asking that we should stay mechanical progress while taking 
stock of our moral situation. 

The object of education must be to curb self and selfishness, to 
create a community of understanding and spirit in so far as this be 
possible. Meredith asks, 


‘Is the Universe one immense organ that rolls 
From devils to angels ?’ 


Although poetry, this is in part a false description. In the organ 
each of the members has its calculated tonal value, and they are 
arranged in ordered correlation. No! Our world is one great, 
ill-assembled orchestra, without leader, filled with instruments of 
the most diverse pattern, no one of which may be used with quite 
the same effect, the great majority of primitive construction and 
very narrow range. This is forgotten in education and, as a 
consequence, we attempt the impossible and seek to educate all 
to a level—believe that all are educable, simpletons that we are. 
We allow the penny whistle to master the band. Few of us grasp 
our individual imperfections and limitations. It is constantly 
said, ‘In my opinion, etc., etc.’ We never ask, What are the 
facts ? and then sit down to consider them. 

To-day the class to which I belong, that of Teacher, is preying 
upon society and eating out its very vitals, by neglect, by failing 
to advance with the times. Among bureaucrats, we are the most 
dangerous, because the young are put under our care and we are 
allowed to fashion their minds. We are incompetent if not 
criminal, because we are in no proper way prepared for our work 
and are slaves to convention. We attempt the impossible. We 
never pause to ponder the difficulty of the task we undertake and 
our Own unpreparedness. 

We are held at ransom by our two ancient Universities—-these 
dominate all teaching. They are nothing short of a danger to our 
society, in their treatment of the new knowledge called science, 
particularly in their neglect of scientific method—in their entirely 
selfish handling of the subject-matter of science, now the ruling 
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force of the world, confining their teaching, as they do, to would-be 
specialists and professionals and so forcing the pace, in schools, to 
an impossible standard, in order that they may be provided with 
material suited to the fell purpose they have in view—the fashioning 
of Firsts. Their examinations render useful teaching of the elemeits 
of the new knowledge in schools impossible. I say this with calcu- 
lated deliberation. School science to-day is not the science of the 
home and of life but professional science and dogmatic at that, 
not reasoned, therefore worthless to the mass of scholars. We 
need a complete change in policy : a moral policy. 

It is safe to teach languages and also mathematics to a certain 
extent. These are fixed subjects, with tradition behind them, well 
provided with harmless books. Moreover, the learner must do the 
learning. They are natural subjects. Man—perhaps I should say 
woman—always has been a talker; for the purposes of daily life 
and of commerce he has always had to do sums of some kind. All 
other subjects are modern inventions and, therefore, unnatural. 

We need to bring down our general school curriculum to the 
least and lowest common measure. For the rest: Solvitur ambu- 
lando. Opportunities may be extended in proportion as abilities 
become manifest. We must give up all specialised science and 
teach the simplest elements of a generalised science, so that as 
many as possible may have some understanding of themselves, of 
their daily duties and responsibilities, and of the world about them, 
particularly some understanding of the method underlying scie- 
tific discovery. The teaching must be formative of mind and 
character, formative of judgment. Some real attempt must be 
made to recover the naturalist—latent in most of us in love of 
animals and love of the country. The Public School with full 
University aid (through examinations) has all but killed the 
naturalist, and now the Elementary School is making the farm- 
worker impossible—training him for ‘the Pictures’ instead. 
Systematic manual training will be a necessary part of the course. 
It rests with the Universities to make all this possible. Teachers 
must be appointed who will teach fundamental things and teach 
simply, leaving the proper work of research to the competent few. 
As the teaching throughout will involve conscious training in the 
method of science, therefore, in the art of inquiry, students in any 
way to the manner born will emerge of themselves. 

We may well abolish the Board of Education. It serves n0 
useful constructive purpose and is, in the main, a nest of red- 
tapery. Now that we have Universities, so called, everywhere and 
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County Education Committees are operative all over the country, 
its existence is an anachronism. 

Sixty years ago I began to teach science in full enthusiastic 
belief that it was a soul-saving subject. I was misled, more especi- 
ally by Herbert Spencer. My experience is now a very wide one. 
Spencer, unfortunately, was inclined to argue from first principles, 
not from human nature. As education, in school and University, 
science so called has been a dismal failure. Maybe this is because 
it has never been made a cultural subject and treated as merely 
organised commonsense, Huxley’s definition—though I am inclined 
to think that he was speaking with his tongue in his cheek, knowing 
as he did that sense was not common and its organisation un- 
attempted. There is yet this loophole of escape to be tried—I fear, 
however, that few will get through ; that the scientific attitude of 
mind is possible only to the few. Science, in fact, is one of the 
arts, and true artists, we know, are rare; the production even of 
pot-boilers is possible only to a limited number. The same may 
be said of the appreciation of art: it is only real in the few. Still, 
there is a vast difference between present ignorance and indifference 
and the feasible limit of sympathy and understanding to which the 
educated may attain. 

The realms of science are so marvellous in their intricate beauty 


| that we cannot but persevere in our efforts to make them in some 
measure known to the masses. To complete my quotation from 
Meredith, 
“Is the Universe one immense organ that rolls 
From devils to angels ? ’ 


The answer Martin gives after asking the question is, 


‘I’m blind with the sight. 
It pours such a splendour on heaps of poor souls ! 
I might try at kneeling with Molly to-night.’ 


We need all at least to try at kneeling. The spirit of earth is about 
us, though, 


‘ There is a curtain o’er us. 
For once, good souls, we'll not pretend 
To be aught better than her who bore us 
And is our only visible friend. 
Hark to her laughter! who laughs like this, 
Can she be dead or rooted in pain ? 
She has been slain by the narrow brain, 
But for us who love her she lives again.’ 





THE AMAZING MEREDITH. 


(1828-1928.) 
BY W. M. PARKER. 


In cynical mood Mr. Aldous Huxley has criticised the conventional 
manner in which English centenaries are generally treated. ‘ There 
hangs over these centenary celebrations a genial miasma of hypo. 
crisy and insincerity. The effect of these festal anniversaries in 
England is not to rekindle life in the great dead; a centenary is 
rather a second burial, a reaffirmation of deadness. A spirit that 
was once alive is fossilized and, in the midst of solemn and funereal 
ceremonies, the petrified classic is duly niched in the temple of 
respectability.’ Allowing for some exaggeration, these remarks 
contain a measure of truth. When a centenary affords an oppor- 
tunity of resuscitating a dead, and sometimes forgotten, celebrity, 
we are prone to mark the event from a sense of duty rather than 
with temperamental enthusiasm. 

This year, and this month, brings us a centennial occasion for 
paying tribute to a Victorian novelist who, like George Eliot, has 
remained too long under a cloud of neglect. For something like six 
years (1908-1914) the work and personality of George Meredith 
continued to be prominent subjects for books, articles, lectures, and 
conversational comment. Since then the Meredith vogue has 
dwindled out of sight. That Meredith should now receive worthy 
resurrection is a demand which requires little impetus and persuasion 
if we respect, as we should, the tradition and heritage of the English 
novel. A realisation of the force, the originality, he contributed to 
the evolution of the novel ought to prevent Meredith’s name and 
fame from suffering total eclipse. 

He was born at Portsmouth on February 12, 1828. His father 
was of Welsh, and his mother of Irish, birth—a fact that may 
account for a distinct Celtic vein in his genius. He was educated 
at St. Paul’s Church School, Southsea, and later in Germany at 
Neuwied on the Rhine. In 1846 he was articled to a lawyer in 
London, but preferred to adopt the career of letters. Though poor, he 
was able for a time to maintain a livelihood by means of journalism. 


1 Essay on ‘ Centenaries ’ in On the Margin, pp. 4-5. Chatto and Windus. 
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His early years were devoted to poetry. In 1849 he married 
a young widow of great wit and brilliance, Mrs. Mary Ellen Nicolls, 
daughter of the novelist, Thomas Love Peacock. But the alliance 
of two highly strung temperaments proved disastrous. 

At this period Meredith produced two striking works, ‘ The 
Shaving of Shagpat,’ a vivid and imaginative Arabian entertain- 
ment that received eulogistic reviews from George Eliot, and ‘ The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel,’ a remarkably mature novel of manners 
for a young man of thirty. What a dewy freshness, as of an April 
dawn, informs the early chapters of the latter book! After the 
death of Mrs. Meredith in 1861, he produced the fifty sonnets 
forming ‘Modern Love.’ A year later, with Rossetti, Rossetti’s 
brother, and Swinburne, he rented 16 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. His 
second, and more fortunate, marriage—to Miss Marie Vulliamy— 
occurred in 1864, the year of the publication of ‘Sandra 
Belloni.’ 

In 1866 he went as war correspondent for the Morning Post to 
Italy, where he gathered material for the living atmosphere of the 
Austro-Italian war, reflected in the pages of ‘ Vittoria.’ Towards the 
end of 1867 he took up residence at Flint Cottage, Box Hill, Surrey, 
which remained his home till his death in 1909. During his first years 
at Box Hill he slowly completed ‘ The Adventures of Harry Richmond,’ 
which began to appear serially in the CornuI~LL Macazine in 
September 1870. George du Maurier supplied the illustrations, one 
of which, ‘ Janet Ilchester with Harry and his Father,’ depicts 
a scene in the text not included in later editions. This long novel 
ran through the periodical for fifteen months, and was then published 
in three volumes by Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. in the winter of 
1871. The work had been commenced ten years before, when 

Meredith was engaged upon ‘ Rhoda Fleming’ and ‘ Vittoria.’ In 
| May 1864 he wrote to Jessopp: ‘I have also in hand an Auto- 
biography and “‘ The Adventures of Richmond Roy and his Friend 
Contrivance Jack: Being the History of Two Rising Men ”—and 
to be a spanking bid for popularity on the part of this writer.’ 

Evidently Meredith’s initial purpose was to produce a book in 
the manner of Borrow, dealing with the broad highway and the 
heath, for he stated in a letter that ‘a series of wayside pieces for 
“The Cornhill,” Sandys illustrating, is on the tapis. These will 
ultimately form a volume special and I hope popular.’ Though 
Sandys’s illustrations never materialised, the artist had an indirect 
connexion with Meredith’s tale, for a gipsy model of his named 
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Kaomi was the prototype of Kiomi in ‘ Harry Richmond.’ This 
gipsy character called forth the praise of Watts-Dunton, an 
authority on Romany life. ‘The pictures of gipsy life . . . in all 
other novels,’ he says, ‘are the merest daubs compared with the 
Kiomi of George Meredith’s story “ Harry Richmond.” Not even 
Borrow and Groome, with all their intimate knowledge of gipsy life, 
ever painted a more vigorous picture of the Romany chi than this 
. . . the splendour of the imaginative achievement of painting in 
a few touches a Romany girl who must, one would think, live for 
ever.’ 

To accept ‘ Harry Richmond ’ as pure autobiography is erroneous. 
While it is composed in the first person, like Dickens’s ‘ David 
Copperfield,’ Charlotte Bronté’s ‘ Jane Eyre,’ Blackmore’s ‘ Loma 
Doone,’ and William De Morgan’s ‘ Joseph Vance,’ and contains 
memories and experiences of Meredith’s early life and family 
associations, its success depends upon much that is decidedly 
imaginative. The greatest character of the book, that giant 
adventurer and impostor, Richmond Roy, was inspired by the 
novelist’s grandfather, Melchizedek (the Great Mel. of ‘ Evan 
Harrington’). He has, too, some characteristics of the novelist’s 
father, Augustus, while Harry is reminiscent of George Meredith 
himself. 

In book form the work met with a mixed reception. Some 
found it unintelligible in parts ; others considered it a magnificent, 
rollicking book, and compared it to Lever. When the story was 
first appearing in the CoRNHILL, Meredith wrote to his friend Hard- 
man: ‘So you do both care for ‘““H. Richmond.” I hoped it. 
I wish some one like Shirléy Brooks would let it be known it’s mine. 
Lethbridge tells me he has seen it attributed to Lever! . . . Mind 
and tell me how you like it as you go on.’ A number of critics, 
notably M. Constantin Photiadés, have pronounced ‘ Harry 
Richmond ’ the finest of the novels. 

The fortitude with which Meredith faced the death of his second 
wife in 1885 is characteristically expressed in the poem, ‘ A Faith on 
Trial.’ Always a keen politician, he took a great interest in the 
Parnell Commission, and he was frequently seen, an eager spectator, 
during the trial. For many years he acted as reader and literary 
adviser for Messrs. Chapman and Hall. In 1892 St. Andrews 
University honoured him with the LL.D. degree, and in the same 
year he was chosen to succeed Tennyson as President of the Society 
of Authors. At the Omar Khayydm Club dinner in 1895 he made 
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his maiden speech. His seventieth birthday in 1898 was marked by 
a congratulatory address, signed by many famous contemporaries. 
Owing to his enfeebled constitution, caused by a broken leg, a special 
concession excused him from personal attendance to have the Order 
of Merit bestowed upon him by King Edward VII. Sir Arthur Ellis, 
the King’s representative, invested him with the distinguished Order 
at Flint Cottage in December 1905. A great ovation was accorded 
him in February 1908, on the attainment of his eightieth birthday. 
Contracting a chill that had serious consequences, he died on May 18, 
1909. His remains were cremated, and removed on May 23 to 
Dorking Cemetery, where he was laid beside his second wife. 
‘Sweeter the green grass turf than Abbey pavements,’ he had said. 

Meredith is perhaps the most original novelist and thinker of the 
later nineteenth century. A sincere appreciation of his work calls 
for a sensitive understanding of his eccentric point of view. R. L. 
Stevenson’s verdict was, that he had the widest range of any author 
since Shakespeare, and certainly chapters like ‘ Ferdinand and 
Miranda ’ and ‘ A Diversion played on a Penny-Whistle ’ in ‘ Richard 
Feverel,’ or ‘ By Wilming Weir’ in ‘ Sandra Belloni,’ are, in their 
lyric quality and rapture, as near Shakespeare as anything produced 
in fiction. 

When we analyse Meredith’s temperament we find some amazing 
contradictions and inconsistencies. As a novelist, he could do 
everything except tell a straightforward story. He has created 
memorable and living characters, he overflows with a cataract of 
ideas, he reveals passages of coloured beauty and vivid description, 
he bristles with flashing phrases and witty dialogues, he can even, 
when he wills, set going speedy action (as in ‘ Vittoria’), but the 
fundamentals of novel-writing—plot interest and constructive 
power—elude his grasp, or are plainly ignored by him. 

No novelist or poet before him loved Nature with the same acute 
insight and understanding—he wooed Nature ‘ with a lover’s blood’ ; 
and yet no other writer so unfeignedly indulged in artificiality. 
When he concentrated on the comedy of men and women, all natural 
traits seemed to desert him; he became tinctured with affectations 
as unattractive and harmful as those of the society he ruthlessly 
aiticised. False pride and sentimentalism were the chief objects 
of his ridicule. Yet throughout his life the novelist maintained 
a decidedly snobbish attitude, especially towards his humble birth 
and early unbringing, of which he had no real cause to be ashamed. 

Meredith is a lord of language, a master of metaphor and epigram. 
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The aphorisms that strew his novels have added richness to ow 
literature of quotations. ‘There is nothing the body suffers that 
the soul may not profit by.” ‘ The young who avoid the region o{ 
Romance escape the title of Fool at the cost of a celestial crown! 
‘Who rises from prayer a better man, his prayer is answered, 
“You may estimate your capacity for comic perception by being 
able to detect the ridicule of them you love, without loving them 
less.’ Such flashes of wisdom can never die. 

To English letters he performed a threefold service. He scourged 
the sickly sentimentalism which had adhered to Victorian fiction; 
he substituted a healthy combination of genuine emotion with an 
introduction of the Comic Spirit; and he brought to the novel a 
cosmopolitan outlook in which he viewed men, women, and affairs 
with an unrestricted, non-insular vision. This pronounced cos- 
mopolitan nature of his work has not been sufficiently emphasised. 
When one considers the Celtic strain in his mentality ; the evidence 
of Irish and Gallic wit in his agile epigrams and repartee ; the 
rough Teutonic texture of his psychology and philosophy that some- 
times makes his style as difficult reading as that of a German 


metaphysician ; and last, but by no means least, that pre-eminent | 


English characteristic—love of the countryside and the open air 
with its exercise and sport—-when one considers these aspects, it is 
curious they have been so little enlarged upon by the critics. 

Much harsh and regrettable treatment of the Victorian age has 
been in favour these days, but no one, however sympathetic to that 
period, can defend the illogical attitude to literature exercised by 
the majority of Victorian readers. The mass of Victorian verse and 
fiction was seldom valued at its true worth. Put up a great novelist, 
and the reading public hailed him as an unsurpassable preacher or 
moralist ; put up a great divine, and he was considered an excellent 
narrator. Browning’s popularity with a large section of that public 
was due much more to the moral suasion discoverable in his work 
than to his poetic endowment. The clergy took possession of 
Browning: he proved an indispensable provider of countless texts 
for sermons. 

1 The present writer sent the above observations on Meredith’s cosmopolitanism 
to the late Thomas Seccombe (assistant editor from 1891 to 1901 of the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
under Sir Sidney Lee). The brilliant article on Meredith in the ‘ D.N.B.’ was 
contributed by Seccombe. In 1913 he was contemplating a book on the novelist 
which he did not live to write. In a letter dated April 29, 1913, he wrote : ‘ You 


will have to appear in my book when I write it. . . . I think your synthesis 0 
G.M. as a comprehensive Briton is as sound as it is symmetrical.’ 
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It is difficult for us of to-day to realise that Meredith’s establish- 
ment (c. 1880) in Victorian letters came like a bolt from the blue. 
Ata time when readers were being sopped with the dregs of the older 
Victorians, he appeared like a flash of lightning. He came forth 
with a fresh, indomitable optimism—‘ the rapture of the forward 
view ’—which infused and radiated English fiction with a new and 
startling light. Here was a quickener of life, here a refreshing 
health-giver, a true son and lover of Mother Earth, of her secrets and 
mysteries. Readers were still obstinately clinging, with a sense of 
comfort and satisfaction, to the philosophical and sentimental 
enunciations of Tennyson, Browning, Dickens, Thackeray, and 
(teorge Eliot. In a combative, almost aggressive, spirit, Meredith 
began his intellectual battle against these accepted standards, that 
mental ease; and, with fearless determination, sought to rout 
sentimentalism from its stronghold. Brains, courage, and nobility 
of spirit were his watchwords. 

He diagnosed the later nineteenth-century novel and found that 
it required drastic treatment. It had become surrounded by the 
enervating mists of a prolonged Victorian depression. The weather 
conditions remained fair, but had turned decidedly sultry. A 
change in the forecast would be wholesome. A kind of elemental 
force should dispel the mists and sultriness. With the winged 
feet of a Mercury, a certain spirit came to Meredith’s aid. The 
sentimental absurdities of the age must be thwacked ‘ with aphorisms 
and sentences and a fantastic delivery of the verities.’ This he 
accomplished by employing that searching mentor, that Ariel-like 
personification of silvery, thoughtful laughter, the Comic Spirit. 

In all his works Meredith was absorbed in applying the Comic 
Spirit to his psychological dissection of modern life. As early as 
his first narrative, ‘ The Shaving of Shagpat,’ this satirical use of 
comedy finds expression in the vein of extravaganza, befitting an 
Oriental phantasmagoria. In ‘ Richard Feverel’ he first used it 
with considerable penetration in satirising a modern system of 
Western civilisation. This use of comedy developed steadily in 
‘Sandra Belloni,’ ‘Harry Richmond,’ and their successors, until 
in ‘The Egoist’ it achieves its culmination, its crowning point. 
The later novels are more mature, if too often more cryptic, 
developments of it. 

Those who followed closely the succession of these books looked 
askance with rueful scepticism at Meredith’s astounding and daring 
originality. His mental gymnastics proved an enigma. The tonic 
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qualities of his subtle mind, his virile philosophy of life, were caviare 
to the general. Recognition was bound to come tardily. A legend 
arose that Meredith was a writer exclusively reserved for high- 
brows. Some members of the Meredith cult did their best to hinder 
unconsciously his way to wider appreciation by their intellectual 
snobbery. It was Oscar Wilde, I believe, who once declared that 
all art is useless, meaning it had no utilitarian value. Many 
readers during the novelist’s lifetime began to think that for 
Meredith, the ultra-intellectual, all heart was useless. This mistaken 
idea that he possessed little or no emotion persisted for years, and 
not until 1912, when the Letters appeared, revealing the deeply 
emotional nature of the man, did the idea languish. 

From ‘ Richard Feverel’ to ‘The Amazing Marriage’ we can 
trace Meredith’s progression from a lyric loveliness to a rugged 
grandeur. These two qualities seem fused at the midway point 
when he wrote ‘The Egoist.’ That novel is, in many ways, the 
most nobly English of any novel we possess. It is epic in signif- 
cance. The character of Sir Willoughby Patterne has a universal 
appeal, while that of Clara Middleton is the English heroine in her 
fullest bloom. Only at rare intervals do we discover the mere 
flaws of a masterpiece that is as nearly immortal as human creator 
can fashion it. 

Meredith is the only novelist who really understood women. 
They attract because, for all their wit and independence and 
courage, they never renounce their womanly charm. They present 
a brilliant company of healthy, intelligent, beautiful, open-eyed 
females—Renée, Ottilia, Diana Warwick, Cecilia Halkett, Rose 
Jocelyn, Emilia, Clara Middleton (‘the dainty rogue in porcelain’), 
Aminta, Carinthia (‘the haggard Venus’), Nataly, Nesta Radnor, 
Janet Ilchester. 

There remains to say a word or two about the much-discussed 
question of Meredith’s obscurity. The recognition of Meredith’s 
genius was much hampered by exaggerated reports that reading him 
savoured of a task, not a pleasure. But one can enjoy several of his 
novels, and numerous pages of his more difficult works, with effortless 
apprehension. On the other hand, his most pronounced adherents 
must surely admit that considerable tracts demand from the reader 
a strained attention which does not always yield reward. To reach 
the core of ‘Diana of the Crossways,’ ‘One of Our Conquerors,’ 
‘Lord Ormont and His Aminta,’ and ‘ The Amazing Marriage,’ one 
must be prepared to wrestle with what the late Dixon Scott described 
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as ‘something really craggy to break our minds on.’ The difference 
between the difficulties encountered in two such subtle writers as 
Meredith and Henry James is, that Meredith’s style becomes obscure 
through sheer excess of thought wedded to concise, concentrated 
expression, whereas James’s style becomes obscure through 
fastidiousness to render at inordinate length precise vibrations of 
some sensation or state of consvience. It should be remembered 
that both novelists undertook the singular performance of probing 
the finer shades of thought and feeling in the higher social sphere, 
‘where we have no dust of the struggling outer world, no mire, no 
violent crashes.’ 

When certain other ‘novelists have outlived their ephemeral 
reputations and passed to the region of limbo, Meredith is likely to 
survive. One who received such varied gifts, such pure inspiration, 
from that godhead, Imagination, may be reckoned a genius for all 
time. Despite changes of fashion and fluctuations in taste, we may 
rest assured that posterity will endorse Stevenson’s prophecy ‘ that 
Meredith is built for immortality.’ Indeed, it may be that in the 
future he will take his place with Dante, Shakespeare, Cervantes, 
and Scott, for his works are rock-built monuments that the tides of 
Time can never wash away. 
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A MAN WITH A SCYTHE. 
BY COLONEL CHARLES THACKERAY, D.S.O. 


Eustace, sauntering along in his leisurely manner, came to a 
standstill. 

‘Here,’ he said to himself, ‘is a shady bush, just the right 
bush, on a sunny bank at exactly the right slope for back and 
legs. I shall be late for dinner at the monkey house ; but, all the 
same, I’m going to rest for a minute or two, and smoke a cigarette. 
Dear Ethel won’t like it, but she'll only frown sweetly, and she 
certainly won’t wait.’ 

He stretched himself on the bank, and lit a cigarette. His 
solitary ‘ walks’ were divided pretty equally between pedestrianism 
and interludes of resting for a minute or two to admire the scenery. 
For that reason he preferred to take his exercise alone. 

The desirable slope was on an Italian hillside. Far below him 
he could see the campaniles of 8. Pietro and the flaunting roof and 
chimneys of the big hotel. It would take nearly an hour to make 
his way down there, through the chestnut woods, by stony mule 
tracks. The spring evenings are short in these Italian valleys, and 
darkness follows swiftly on sunset. He wished he had not come 
quite so far. 


Eustace Denham had served his country faithfully for some 
thirty years in a Government office. He was, as The Times reminds 
us when Permanent Officials die or otherwise distinguish themselves, 
one of that devoted band of public servants who are the pride of our 
great Civil Service, and the prop of successive Secretaries of State. 
Every day from a quarter to ten, when he left his house in Chelsea, 
until it was nearly time to go home and change for dinner, because 
Ethel liked it, Whitehall absorbed his energies. He was in favour 
with his chiefs, and had every prospect of figuring in the list of C.B.’s 
(Civil) at the end of his career, if not sooner. Ethel often said that, 
if only dear old Eustace had more of the right sort of Push, he 
would have been among the K.’s long ago. He had distinguished 
himself by the skill with which he had wound up some after-the-war 
mess, and a Royal Commission, of which he was Secretary, had only 
just finished its labours. Its Report had been received with a 
chorus of approval. 

But Eustace had a very different side—or rather two sides—to 
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his nature, which he jealously guarded from the prying world, and 
most of all from Ethel. This arose from the fact that he was what 
the insurance people call ‘a bad life.” He had a weak heart and 
other complications, the result of a severe illness, following a 
hunting accident, when he was little more than a boy. 

But his weak heart was the heart of a lion. It was a heart 
that its owner had eaten out with vain longings. For Love and 
Adventure, the things for which his soul pined, had passed him by. 
The books he liked best were well-worn romances and tales of 
adventure, Dumas and Stevenson, or Buchan among the moderns, 
and he loved stirring dramatic poetry. He would not for all the 
world have let it be known, but certain passages of Tenn;;son 
brought real tears to his eyes; and he could not have trusted 
himself to read aloud Browning’s ‘ Incident of the French Camp.’ 
He always carried a pocket Shakespeare with him, and was never 
happier than in the company of the immortal men-at-arms and 
lovers of the great tragedies. Yet he would slip away from Ethel’s 
Chelsea drawing-room and South Kensington friends to sit for 
hours in dark cinemas, and watch Tom Mix and the heroes of 
impossible cowboy dramas, not without moist eyes and sometimes 
a catch in his throat. 

To his bitter regret, his wretched health had prevented his taking 
any active part in the war. Though over age, he had moved 
heaven and earth to get sent to the front, but had only succeeded 
in obtaining some staff appointment at a base, and had ended the 
war with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel and an unwanted C.B.E. 
This was the more galling to him, since his five brothers—christened, 
thanks to romantic parents and unswerving family tradition, Denzil, 
Gervase, Miles, Torquhil and Piers—had all managed to act up 
to their high-sounding names. Even fat old Denzil, who had lived 
at Denham St. Mary all his life, had been badly wounded and 
gained high distinction for himself and his yeomanry in the war. 
Sir Gervase was a name to conjure with on the Indian frontier. 
Miles was a Brigadier-General, and Torquhil an Air Vice-Marshal. 
Piers, the youngest, whom Eustace had loved the best, had won a 
V.C. before he went down with his submarine. Eustace alone, the 
third brother, had been left to tread his humdrum path. Everyone 
knew him as ‘ Dear Old Eustace,’ and he was generally liked, but 
he made no close friends. He shut himself up behind his barrier 
of reserve, and lived his solitary life, at war with Fate. For his 
marriage, too, had been an arid failure, without even children to 
mitigate its bleakness. 
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So the two things that go to make up Romance—Love and 
Adventure—had both missed him. Though he might forgive 
Dame Fortune the outrage that denied him excitement, he rebelled 
against the other unkindness, and the more so that he only had 
himself to blame. 

How Eustace came to marry Ethel, some twelve years earlier, 
was a mystery to him as to everyone else, except perhaps to Ethel, 
who generally got what she wanted. Even she sometimes wondered 
whether Eustace had not been her one error of judgment. Between 
them they had exceptional advantages, ample means, cleverness, 
influence. But she had hoped for something more than the routine 
of the Civil Service, and its limited ambitions. She would have 
liked Eustace to retire and go into Parliament, or the City, or 
Journalism, or anything with a capital letter that would get him— 
and her—talked about. For his part, he would have preferred to 
retire and live at the dower-house at Denham St. Mary, where 
Denzil was always urging him to settle down. 

Old Aunt Euphemia used to say, ‘ What a good wife Ethel is to 
you, Eustace!’ That about summed it up. She was too good a 
wife. If only she would, every now and then, forget to be a good 
wife to him. How he loathed that expression! It made him 
think of a good overcoat, or a good housemaid. She thought 
she ‘managed’ him, and she knew so much better than he did 
what was good for him in every way. She told him when to get a 
new suit of clothes, and what sort, and where to go on a holiday. 
She had a maddening way of speaking of him in the third person, 
when he was there. ‘Isn’t he incorrigible? He simply won't 
take care of himself. Dear Old Eustace! I don’t know what 
would happen to him if I didn’t look after him.’ It made him 
squirm. 

He knew it was all a pose. Everything about her was so well 
managed and regulated—her cold, dull beauty, her neat: hair, like 
her temper, never ruffled, her level lips, the hard voice that matched 
her eyes. Ethel was just the sort of name she would have. She 
was never put out, and never delighted. The most she permitted 
herself was to frown sweetly if she was annoyed, and to smile stiflly 
if she was pleased. She was never at a loss for just the correct thing 
to say,—‘ armed at every point,’ as he said to himself. He had long 
since given up opposing her, even in his mild way. It was less 
trouble to acquiesce, and do as he liked when he could without a 
fuss. In fact, he had too late discovered that she was just the sort of 
woman he couldn’t stand—or understand. Yet, pathetically, almost 
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unconsciously, he tried to find a chink in her armour, to see if the 
lay figure had a heart. 


Ethel had arranged this trip to Italy, six of them in two cars. 
Personally Eustace hated ‘abroad.’ She had collected four of 
| their—or rather her—friends. There were Miles, the Brigadier, 
the brother he cared for least, and his bridge-playing wife, with her 
big nose and eternal cigarette holder, half a yard long. It was 
called ‘How long, O Lord,’ by her friends, and the nickname had 
stuck to its owner too. Eustace had started it, the first time he 
saw her with the preposterous thing in her mouth, when he ad- 
dressed the ceiling with this pious ejaculation. It was Eustace, 
too, who had supplied the answer, ‘ Miles and Miles.’ She had never 
quite liked him since. But he was a very good bridge player— 
Ethel saw to that—which made up for a lot. Young Raymond 
Jephson, a sort of Foreign Office attaché, was there, because he was 
an Honourable, and that terrifying young woman Arabella, otherwise 
Billy, Mountgarret, who had written a book, or painted a picture, 
or both, or something, that had made such a sensation. Ethel 
liked a mixture. She was one of those all-round women, who could 
hold her own at anything—games, art, music, or bridge. The party 
had been stopping for a few days in this valley of the Ligurian 
| Alps. The rest of them had gone off motoring for the day, but 
| Eustace had made some excuse and stayed behind, preferring one 
of his solitary expeditions in the hills, with his luncheon and Othello 
inhis pocket. Walking was the only active recreation left him, and 
even that tired him easily. 

He had enjoyed the day extremely. Taking his time, he had 
climbed by goat tracks to a considerable height above 8. Pietro. 
He had strolled on and on, stopping frequently. He had munched 
- his sandwiches in a romantic gorge, with great overhanging crags, 
almost meeting at the top, between which fell a waterfall, reminding 
him of the sorcery scene in Der Freischiitz. He had eaten his last 
stick of chocolate on a promontory overlooking a splendid panorama 
of hill and valley stretching away to the sea. He had smoked in- 
numerable cigarettes sitting under the chestnuts, dipping into Othello, 
and half inclined to envy the Moor for his passion and his con- 
suming jealousy. ‘It is the cause, my soul. It is the cause... .’ 
The poignant words of that most terrible and mysterious of speeches 
brought home to him the contrast and the barrenness of his life 
with—Ethel. To think that the same world held Ethels and 
Desdemonas! He put the book back in his pocket, shook himself. 
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and got up to go home, determined not to give way to the 
blues. 

It was not until the evening that he had reached the spot where 
we first found him. It was a clearing with an open grassy space and 
just below him a level strip, near one of those tiny cabins, sparsely 
dotted over the steep slopes, where the contadint keep a sheep anda 
goat and laboriously cultivate a few yards of the terraced hill-side. 
The evening was still hot, the view was glorious, the grass so thickly 
spangled with wild flowers that it resembled a gay carpet. ‘ “ Such 
profusion, see, of wild flowers, never was,”’ he mused, quoting, or 
misquoting, Browning. ‘ How does it go? Which is it—‘ Two 


in the Campagna,” or “ Love among the Ruins” ?’ He idly } 
fo} 5 J 


picked a bunch, twenty, thirty different kinds, with the odd notion, 
the sentimental childishness that sometimes came over him, of 
taking them back to Ethel. He felt pleasantly fatigued, and ready 
for just one more cigarette before descending to that Babel of an 
hotel. Here was the ideal resting-place. He stretched himself 
down in the shade. 

Below him, a little distance down the hill-side, a man was 
scything the patch of grass. Eustace watched with languid interest 
the rythmical sweep of the man’s whole body, followed by the 
swish of the mown hay. Sweep—swish. Sweep—swish. The 
man worked up the strip until he came to the clump of bushes 
beneath which Eustace lay, where the hill grew steeper. He 
stopped, and drew a whetstone from a leather wallet, which he 
carried on a belt, behind his hip. When he had whetted the scythe 
he looked up and caught Eustace’s eye. 

* Buona sera, Signor,’ said Eustace, taking off his hat politely. 
It tickled him to practise this un-English punctilio on every possible 
occasion. 

‘Sera,’ said the man, also removing his hat. He smiled up at 
Eustace, his white teeth shining bright in the midst of the black 
stubble of a week-old beard. A villainous-looking ruffian, thought 
Eustace, but a handsome young fellow enough, with a wash and 
a shave. 

As Eustace had exhausted his stock of Italian for the evening— 
in the morning he substituted giorno for sera—and the young man 
was also uncommunicative, the conversation languished, and the 
man turned to mow a new swath. But before setting to work, he 
stopped for a moment and glanced curiously up at Eustace, his 
head on one side. 

Eustace settled himself comfortably and, having finished his 
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cigarette, lay back, and drew his hat over his eyes, drinking in 
the sounds and sights and smells of the soft Italian evening. 
He was very disinclined to make a move. The monkey and 
parrot houses, his names for the salle de danse and ‘lounge’ at 
the hotel, could wait. A break in the sweep—swish of the man with 
the scythe interrupted his reverie. He had reached the end of 
his row, some thirty yards away, and was turning to come up again 
towards Eustace. Eustace pulled out his watch, and thought 
‘Tl give myself five minutes.’ Through half-closed eyes he could 
see the man with the scythe looking towards him sideways, as he 
whetted his scythe before starting to mow again. The sweep—- 
swish began afresh. 

Drowsily Eustace thought of Fred Walker’s ‘Harbour of 
Refuge,’ and decided that the artist had not got his man with the 
scythe into such an impossible contortion after all. What was that 
superstition about a Man with a Scythe? He remembered an 
allegorical picture at the Tate Gallery ; a man with a scythe over 
| his shoulder passing a cottage gate, his kind grave eyes turned on a 
child, sitting in her chair in the garden, who has just slipped so 
quietly from this life to the next. Sentimental. Very different 
reapers, those, to the fellow now working his way up towards him. 

A lark hovered and trilled deliciously. The crickets scraped 
away merrily in the grass. The mower swung steadily down his 
swath. Thesmellofnew-mownhaycameuptohim. Thesun sank 
below the hillsin a green and golden glow. The lark went on trilling. 
| The watch dropped from one hand, and dangled on its chain from 

the button-hole of his coat. The bunch of flowers slipped from the 
other hand. 

Swish went the scythe. Swing-—-sweep—swish... . 

Swish... . 


Eustace woke up quite suddenly, with a pleasant sensation of 
tested nerves. He lay for a moment, his eyes shut, before making 
up his mind to rouse himself. The lark was still singing. . . . 

Then, with full consciousness, a sense of danger flashed upon him. 
It was not a lark, but a nightingale,—could it be night? And 
someone was very close to him. 

He lay quite still, and opened an eye, just a chink. The peep 
| through his eye-lashes was enough to show him the form of a man 
bending over him, silhouetted against a star-lit sky, from which the 
evening light was just vanishing. It enabled him, too, to realise 
that the over-hanging branch partly hid his face, and that the hat, 
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which he had providentially pulled down over his eyes, allowed him 
to see, without his stealthy visitant being aware that he was watched, 
He could see, for instance, the shining white teeth of the man with 
the scythe; he could see, too, that one of the man’s hands was 
stealing towards the lapel of his coat, and that the other held a 
glittering blade. 

Eustace remained very still, thinking hard. In a few seconds 
his mind was made up. He possessed one unexpected accomplish- 
ment. He had a quick eye and hand, and when a young man, 
physical prowess being denied to him, he had taken lessons in 
jiu-jitsu, which was then a popular pastime, as a possible means of 


defence ; and he had acquired considerable efficiency in arm and ] 


wrist work, requiring knack rather than strength. Now was his 
chance to prove in real earnest the skill that he had learnt in play. 

His own hands were crossed on his chest, so that the man’s 
hands were close to his. One of them touched his coat. Its 
fingers loosened the guard of the gold watch-chain from the button- 
hole, and drew back the lapel, which lay loosely open. The other, 
holding the knife, stole towards his breast pocket. How the blade 
glittered, its point almost at Eustace’s heart! Hardly less bright 
and menacing shone the glint of those dazzling teeth. He could 
see the white of the man’s eyes; he could hear his breathing; 
and the nauseating smell of garlic assailed his nostrils. The man’s 
hands approached nearer and nearer to Eustace’s, until they were 
just above them, close together. With one, the robber was now 
drawing a note-case from his breast pocket, with the other he was 
carefully lifting up the loose watch and chain. 

With a sudden movement, swift as lightning, Eustace seized 
both the man’s wrists, bringing into play that twist the Japanese 
had taught him, years ago. The man dropped the watch. The 
knife fell to the ground. For an instant, completely surprised by 
this unexpected turn, and by the sharp pain of the twist, the 
ruffian recoiled, his wrists tightly held by Eustace. But weight 
and strength were on his side. With an oath, the Italian flung 
himself on his half-prostrate victim, one hand stretching for the 
knife. Eustace was too quick for him. He seized it himself, and, 
very neatly and unerringly, plunged it straight into the man’s breast. 

He fell sprawling over Eustace’s legs, with a horrid gurgle. 4 
deluge of blood gushed from his mouth. Then he rolled over and 
lay quite still. 

Eustace got up, and looked down at the dead man. For there 
was no question that he was dead. He had fallen across his scythe, 
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which lay on the ground close by. He seemed almost to be 
guarding it in death. Carefully avoiding the blood, Eustace lifted 
ahand, and let it drop. He stood and thought for a full minute. 
Then very deliberately he drew the knife from the man’s body, 
wiped it on the grass, and stuck it in the earth. Having cleaned it 
thoroughly, he closed it, and put it into his breast pocket. It 
bulged a little, but nothing very noticeable. 

He took a last glance at the ugly, motionless thing on the ground. 
It was odd to think that so short a time ago he had admired the 
supple vigour of that body and the sweep of that scythe. His last 
waking thought had been of the superstition about the passing of a 
man with a scythe. Strange irony that it should have heralded the 
man’s own death. The reaper himself cut down. 

He picked up his hat and stick, and replaced his watch and 
‘ chain. It was just nine. As he turned to go, a red splash near 
his foot made him step back hurriedly. But it was only some 
crimson flowers lying on the ground. He stooped and picked up 
the scattered bunch, and held it to his nose, thoughtfully, with a 
dry little smile. Then, grasping it in his hand, he began to walk 
slowly down the mule track that led to S. Pietro. 

He did not feel as if any strange or terrible thing had happened. 
On the contrary, he felt singularly calm and unmoved, almost 
elated. It was the sort of thing he had lived in imagination all the 
fifty-odd years of his life. It was an affair that might easily have 
happened to Gervase among the Pathans on the Indian frontier. 
But Miles, in the trenches, could scarcely have had such a hand- 
s to-hand struggle. Torquie, up in the air in his bombing plane, or 
whatever the machine was, lived in a different element from dagos 
with daggers. How he would have loved to talk over the scrap 
with Piers! Pity, though, his own had been so sordid an 
encounter. Still, you can’t have everything, and he had, at any 
tate, experienced one glorious moment of excitement. There was 
a satisfaction in feeling that he had behaved, as he had always 
known he would do, in this, his first moment of peril, with the 
cool resourcefulness of his breed. But there was nothing heroic 
about it. It was merely an exciting adventure. At last! 

All his usual weariness had gone. He began to walk quickly, 
with a light and firm tread, and a buoyant elasticity he had not 
| felt since boyhood, before his illness. He thought it all over with 
judicial composure. Once he had a scare, and stopped; nothing 
worse than the feeling that it was alla dream, from which he would 
suddenly awake. He had no compunction. Any jury—any English 
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jury—would acquit him, he felt sure, with every mark of sympathy, 
He had been attacked in the most cowardly and brutal manner, 
with every circumstance of premeditated robbery and murder. 
Had he not used the knife on the man with the scythe, the ruffian 
would have turned it on him. He had defended himself in the only 
way possible, and he regretted nothing. He had rid the world of 
a brigand and a murderer. 

The course to follow was no less clear to him. An English jury 
would certainly acquit—but an Italian? Probably. But think of 
all the difficulties, the language, the tedious and tortuous legal 
business, a long period of detention in a dirty Italian prison. Of 
course he would have to watch and see that no innocent person 
suffered. In England he would have given himself up at once. 
But in Italy—no! Not to-night. On that he was quite definite. 
What good would it do to anyone? He must sleep on it. He 
meant to go straight to the hotel, as if nothing had happened, 
and say that he had felt tired, sat down, dozed, and woken up to 
find it night. All of which was strictly true. Ethel would fuss a 
bit, and order a bath, bed, and a hot-water bottle—a nice 
prescription for a red-handed murderer, if only she knew. He 
looked forward to telling her the truth, to-morrow perhaps, just 
to see how she took it. She would probably fetch a thermometer 
and send for a doctor to take his blood pressure. But to-night 
he could not face the chattering crowd, least of all Ethel’s 
inanities. He must sleep and enjoy his secret a little longer. 
He felt the knife in his pocket, memento of his strange encounter, 
with a glow of satisfaction. To-morrow morning would be time 
enough to think about his plan of action. 

Half in a dream, he reached the narrow cobbled street of the 
little Italian town, almost without knowing it. He turned the 
corner by the campanile, and the bright lights of the hotel, the gay 
sound of voices, and the blare of the jazz orchestra struck violently 
upon his senses, and brought him to earth, the earth of Ethel 
and her friends, very close by. He shook himself, and walked up 
the avenue of chestnut trees, beneath which couples were sitting 
and strolling about, with a certain pleasurable and half-amused 
anticipation of the meeting. He went up the steps with head erect. 
and a feeling of exhilaration. 

He had to cross the hall, past the ballroom. Just then Ethel 
and Miles hovered by the open door, absorbed in an intricate 
Charleston. She caught sight of Eustace, left her partner, and 
hurried to meet him. 
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‘There’s Eustachio,—the irritating new name she had 
devised for this Italian trip. ‘Where have you been, you old 
sinner ?’ she called, with that level voice, those level lips, those 
level eyes, that dead level of everything, that chilled him like ice. 
‘What have you been doing, giving us all such a fright? We 
waited dinner, and I wanted to send out a search party. But 
Miles said you were sure to have fallen asleep over a Blue Book, 
and so I gave you till Eustace smiled inwardly as he intercepted 
her glance at the clock, which showed five minutes to ten—-‘ ten 
o'clock, before sounding the alarm, and dragging the river and 
60 On. 

But now poor Eustace found himself the focus of their party, 
amidst a chorus of ‘ Where on earth have you——-?’? ‘ What have 
you--—?’ ‘When did you——?’ ‘Why didn’t you——?’ from 
all sides, all at once. 

Ray Jephson and his partner, Billy Mountgarret, slid across the 
floor, with a whoo-oop, and separated. 

‘Been on the tiles, old man ?’ sings out the youth, executing a 
pas seul of queer contortions with his legs. 

‘What dark crime has our Eustachio been perpetrating ? 
Stilettos, or merely strangling?’ asks Miss Mountgarret, in the 
deep tones and intense manner that she affected. With a start, 
Eustace’s hand went to his breast pocket. 

Mrs. ‘ Miles and Miles’ ’ slow drawl comes reproachfully from the 
depths of a big arm-chair, over the top of which her aquiline beak 
appears, with the How-long-O-Lord cigarette holder beside it, at 
arakish angle. ‘We’ve been waiting for you to make a four, 
Eustace.’ 

Buzz-z-z-z. It was worse than Eustace expected, and it was 
more than he could bear. He addressed himself to Ethel, rather 
shortly. 

‘Miles guessed right, more or less. I just dozed off in the sun 
under a bush, and it was dark when I woke up.’ 

‘He’s too rash for anything,’ exclaimed Ethel, with one of her 
metallic little laughs. ‘Fancy going to sleep out of doors after 
sunset. It’s sure to touch up his chest. Now, you'll go straight 
off to bed, Eustachio, won’t you? I'll tell Philippo to send up a 
hot-water bottle and some soup and a bottle of white wine.’ Shade 
of Aunt Euphemia! What a good wife she was to him ! 

‘Nonsense,’ said Eustace, firmly in such an unwonted tone of 
decision that everyone looked at him with surprise. ‘ Here, Flippo- 

lippy,’ he called to their particular attendant, Philippo, who was 
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passing. ‘ Apportez du—de la—viande froide, dans la ristorante, 
and—er—una bottiglia di vino bianco—the same as before. And 
look slippo-slippy,’ he added, as the man went off. ‘I shall have 
some cold supper and go to bed presently, Ethel. I’m hungry.’ 

The whole party was taken aback. This was something quite 
new. Philippo, a dumpy and grumpy little man, was the subject of 
many jests at their table, but this kind of facetiousness was not at 
all in Eustace’s style. An inch more of Mrs. Miles’ nose and 
cigarette holder rose over the back of her arm-chair, followed by a 
gigantic pair of tortoise-shell spectacles, screwed inquiringly in 
Eustace’s direction. Young Jephson whistled. Grunting ‘ Eustace 
a bit peeved,’ he grabbed hold of Billy and whisked her off. 

Miles raised an eyebrow, and cocked an amused eye at Ethel. 

‘Evening slumbers evidently agree with you, old Eustace,’ he 
said. ‘It’s quite bucked you up.’ 

Ethel was too much taken aback to insist. ‘ Well,’ she said, 
laying a hand on Miles’ arm, ‘if you will . She turned to the 
ballroom. ‘But he'll only have a tummy-ache and a temperature, 
to-morrow morning,’ she added, not to be defeated. 

Eustace was about to go, when his eye fell on the flowers in his 
hand, which he had quite forgotten. Some of them had faded, but 
they still looked pretty, if a little mournful. A thought struck him. 

‘Oh, by the way, Ethel,’ he said. ‘I picked these. - Thirty 
different kinds of the prettiest wild flowers imaginable in a few 
minutes. Would you like them in your room ?’ 

Ethel’s eyes contracted. What had come over Eustace to bring 
her a dilapidated bunch of weeds and things? But she only 
frowned sweetly and said, ‘Dear old Eustachio. Sweet of him, 
isn’t it? No, don’t bother, they’ll be dead before morning. [' 
look in on you later, dear. Come along, Miles.’ 

‘Old Eustace taking the bit between his teeth,’ said Miles, as 
they began a fox-trot. ‘Fancy that. You'll have to keep him 
in hand, Ethel.’ 

Having had his lonely supper, Eustace slowly mounted the 
stairs to his room. In one hand he held the crumpled flowers. 
With the other he felt the big knife inside his pocket. Symbols, he 
thought. He was beginning to feel very tired again, too tired to 
think connectedly. The man with the scythe kept on rising up 
before him, and he seemed to hear a voice repeating, over and over 
again, ‘In the evening it is cut down, dried up, and withered — 
like Ethel’s wild flowers,—what was it she had said ?—The vision 
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of that grisly form sprawled across the scythe came and went.— 
‘In the evening . . . cut down. . . withered —the words beat 
against his tired brain. 


Next morning Philippo brought Ethel her coffee and the post in 
bed, as usual. Eustace’s room was a little way down the corridor. 
They wisely had their rolls and coffee alone in their rooms, 
before facing each other for the day. It had, after all, not been 
worth while ‘ looking in on him later ’ the night before. 

‘ Buo-no gior-no, Philipp-o,’ said Ethel, affably, in her best 
Italian accent, opening the Daily Mail, Paris edition. She had 
woken up much refreshed. ‘No letters to-day? Nvente—lettere— 
oggi 2’ 

‘Non, signora, muttered Philippo, and was turning to go, for 
he did not approve of conversations with ladies in bed, when to his 
amazement the signora sprang up with a cry, seized the dressing- 
gown that lay over a chair, popped her feet into a pair of elegant 
little slippers, and dashed from the room, the paper open in her 
hand. She had forgotten it was the Fourth of June, with the 
Birthday Honours list. Funny old Eustace had kept it as a 
surprise for her, no doubt. So like him. 

Philippo followed to the door, his face puckered. ‘ These 
English signore,’ he muttered. ‘ What will they not do?’ He 
looked down the corridor, and saw her knock once, and burst into 
her husband’s room. ‘ Well,’ growled Philippo, ‘ better than some 
of them, at any rate.’ 

As she flung open the door, flourishing the paper, her for once 
delighted voice could be heard down the corridor. ‘ Buo-no 
guor-no, Sir Kustach-io—’ 

The words died on her lips, as she ran forward with a very 
different cry. For Sir Eustace Denham, K.B.E., sat, very still and 
strange, in an arm-chair, dressed in the grey flannels of the night 
before. One hand rested on a table, holding an old clasp-knife, its 
shining great blade open. The other hung down beside him, and 
on the floor, fallen from its limp fingers, lay a withered bunch of 
wild flowers. 

Another Man with a Scythe had come upon Eustace unawares— 
and with friendly eyes passed by. 
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THE SOLOMON ISLANDS AND THE NEW HEBRIDES. 


THE recent massacre of Britons in the Solomon Islands vividly 
illustrates the dangers attending the life of the Empire Builder 
and draws the attention of the civilised world to the almost 
incredible facts that head-hunting savages and the practice of 
devil-magic still obtain among the Pacific islands. The copra and 
pearl shell-collecting traders, the vanilla growers and missionaries 
who form the white population of the Solomons have known since 
they first went there that, given an excuse and an opportunity, the 
natives would at any time attempt to take their heads ; and that 
they have taken more white men’s heads than ever will be known, 
any man who has seen the rows of heads on stakes surrounding the 
tambo house (devil house) of any interior village can testify. 

The Solomon Islands are now entirely British. They lie south 
of the equator between the latitudes of 5° and 10°, and the meridian 
of 160° East passes through the island of Guadalcanar, one of the 
chief islands of the group. The nearest islands are about 500 miles 
easterly from Samarai, the commercial capital of New Guinea, or 
Papua, and about 1,000 miles north-easterly from the Australian 
coast. They comprise eight large islands and innumerable coral 
islets. Of the former, Bougainville is 130 miles in length by 35 in 
breadth, and Ysabel, Malaita (the scene of the late massacre), 
San Cristoval, and Guadalcanar are all about half that size. They 
were first discovered by Mendano, the Spanish navigator, in 1567, 
but Spain kept the knowledge of their existence a secret for nearly 
two centuries, until they were rediscovered by both British and 
French rival exploring fleets. All the larger islands are volcanic, 
and while Guadalcanar rears itself, a solid mass of forest-clad rock, 
to a height of about 8,000 feet, the summit of Bougainville pierces 
the azure blue of a cloudless sky to over 10,000 feet. The mountain 
slopes of all are covered with dense tropical vegetation, through 
which the wild pig, enormous lizards, wild cats, rats, and flying 
foxes are the only animals that roam, but in the low-lying swampy 
lands fringing the shores, crocodiles of a size and ferocity the writer 
has never seen elsewhere live in perfect sanctuary. The waters of 
the ocean around the smaller islands are very rich in pearl shell, 
and giant turtles litter the beaches. 

The people are a mixed race of Polynesians and Papuans, 
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possessing the treacherous characteristics of both, but, as far as 
the writer could discover, none of the virtues. Those who live 
in the high lands of the interior are light brown in skin colour, 
but the dwellers in the villages round the shores are almost black. 
The villages are composed of very crude, grass-walled huts, among 
which the tambo house is always the most imposing structure and, 
surrounded by carved and burnt-out wooden and stone monstrosi- 
ties—mostly suggestive of crocodiles and sharks—representing the 
various devils of the people’s belief, the tambo house certainly 
looks like a museum of uncanny things. 

The getting of pearl shell by diving into the shark-infested 
waters for it, the manufacture of ornaments from turtle shell, the 
making of really exquisite mats and the carving of wooden and 
bone images are the occupations of the people of most villages, 
although some who are more civilised find congenial employment 
on the white man’s plantations. But the Solomon islander is not 
fond of labour of any kind and much prefers to chew betel-nut and 
watch his women folk working. Both men and women wear 
enormous shells in their ears, but the writer knew many who 
proudly sported cigarette tins of the ‘50’ size instead of shells 
and used them as convenient receptacles for carrying odds and ends. 

Almost every tropical fruit grows wild on the islands, but the 
natives cultivate only the ivory nut, the fruit of the sago palm. 
The growing of ivory nuts is an ideal industry for the lordly and 
lazy islander, as a tree only bears fruit of this kind once in six years. 
The white men who have made their homes on the smaller islands, 
however, are of the type that build empires and, somehow, contrive, 
with what native help they can obtain, to run plantations of rubber, 
vanilla, cotton, tobacco, coffee, tapioca, and other tropical products, 
and as the coconut palm comes into bearing on the Solomons four 
or five years after planting, many South Sea traders have now 
organised themselves into syndicates to grow coconuts for copra. 

The Solomon Islands are the home of devil-magic, and conse- 
quently devil worship is the only form of religion seriously practised, 
and, to the horror of some zealous missionaries, their teaching, 
instead of tending to cause a cessation of the practice, has had 
quite the opposite effect. Strangely enough, this result is due, to 
a great extent, to the very excellence of their teaching. The 
natives quite accept the doctrine of Christianity, but they take it 
in addition to the religion imbibed from their own sorcerers, and, 
believing that the Christian Deity is the Spirit of Goodness, and 
will not under any circumstance harm them, think that they can 
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safely leave Him alone and devote all their time to trying to 
propitiate the devils they know will do them injury. To ward off 
the machinations of those evil spirits is the sole idea of the islanders, 
and their sorcerer chiefs, who are by no means simple savages, have 
taught them that one sure means of appeasing their wrath is to 
keep the tambo house supplied with heads—a white man’s head 
having very special virtues ! 

The taking of heads meant raids on other islands, and thus 
a state of war—or, rather, vendetta—has always been in existence 
between the peoples of the various islands. The history of the 
Solomons is one of sorcery, vendetta and devil magic, and, since 
the white man came to them, of murder, and the list of unpunished 
murders is appalling. While the trade of copra and pearl shell was 
in the hands of a few adventurous traders who knew the risks they 
were taking, and did not report ‘accidents’ (!) that happened, 
the authorities in distant Fiji were not called upon to enforce law, 
and the islands were supposed by them and others to be the homes 
of a peace-loving, though lazy people. But when the lucrative 
island trade began to attract from Australia and New Zealand busi- 
ness men of a more law-respecting type than the daring pioneers, 
the truth came out. Those men thought that they could trade 
lawfully and in safety, and reported all matters in which they had 
trouble with the natives, expecting that the flag they acknowledged 
would protect their interests. The people behind that flag failed 
to do so, however, and soon the reported massacres and murders 
began to alarm white people on the other islands of the Pacific and 
even in Australia. 

Among those cases within comparatively recent times which 
caused intense feeling everywhere were the murder of the trader 
Oliver Burns on the Island of New Georgia, and the massacre of 
the wife of another trader named Benskin on La Lavelle island. 
The various punitive forces sent to bring the murderers to trial, 
being composed of Malaita boys who—only the Government of 
Fiji did not know—were in feud with the other islanders, the 
natural result happened. They ran amok and, being armed with 
rifles, committed murder wholesale themselves and, in the Benskin 
case, brought back fifty heads of innocent people! The actual 
murderers of course escaped, but were afterwards caught and dealt 
with by some traders acting on their own account. But the 
atrocities of the Government forces caused the opening of a vendetta 
with the Government, and, as Solomon vendettas never end, such 
is in being to-day and, according to the present traders, was 
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directly responsible for the murder of the late Deputy Commissioner 
Bell and party. The men of the cruiser Adelaide have probably 
changed the native idea regarding vendettas, however, and as the 
Australian Government is now responsible for the Solomons, 
probably the wonderfully fertile islands will soon really become 
lands on which peace-loving Britons can make their homes and 
engage safely in the cultivation of their natural resources. 

Still, the sorcerer chiefs and the devils of the natives’ belief 
remain, and although some missionaries think that if the sorcerers 
were killed the devils would soon disappear, that idea is not shared 
by the traders who have gone out into the interior villages and 
witnessed many phenomena which were utterly beyond their five 
senses to understand. They believe that the sorcerers have a 
knowledge of some things uncanny, of which the white man knows 
nothing, and certainly, whether their art is called devil-magic or 
anything else, they are able to perform many mystifying feats. 
The sorcerers are the chiefs by reason of their knowledge of the 
devil-magic; but they do not profess to control the devils, their 
art being used to circumvent their actions and to doctor those 
who are seized by them. 

And those ‘devils’ are many, both seen and unseen. They 
manifest themselves in various inexplicable ways, but chiefly by 
taking possession of one’s body and causing the mortal owner to 
be afflicted with mental or physical diseases. Most islands in the 
Pacific have ‘ devils’ peculiar to their own shores, and they are 
certainly real enough to the various peoples concerned. 

The chief ‘ devil’ of the Solomons is known as the ‘ Vélé,’ and 
as it cannot be propitiated the people live in constant fear of its 
baleful attention. It is said to be a ‘something’ that can assume 
human or animal form at will and has the power of speech. 
Whoever sees it and hears it announce itself as being the Vélé 
dies, and no case is known in which a man or woman who heard its 
voice has survived. But the devil-magic of the sorcerer has 
limited its powers to some extent, and thus there are certain 
conditions under which it is harmless, and by which it can be 
detected in time for a man to escape before it speaks. 

Thus no matter what form it takes on for the time it cannot 
dispense with a ‘dilly bag’ (a small woven-straw handbag), 
inside which a stone can always be heard rattling against shells. 
It may hide the bag beneath its fur or feathers, or even in the 
folds of its garments, according to the nature of the creature it is 
supposed to be, but the bag must be visible and the fateful stone 
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must be heard before it has power to declare itself. Also, it is 
utterly unable to cast its deadly spell if seen by more than one 
person at a time. 

The knowledge of its limitations is used to full advantage by 
the natives, and no man or woman will set out on a journey through 
the forest, along the seashore, or anywhere alone. When the 
writer first saw a stalwart warrior making for a rendezvous with 
a baby in his arms he thought that the man was training the 
youthful mind to purposes other than peaceful rather early, but 
when he met several men in different places, each fully armed and 
each carrying a child, he concluded that the men of Guadalcanar 
were very domesticated fathers. He was disillusioned, however, 
when he asked one ferocious-looking armed nurse if his women 
folk could not attend to the baby while he gave his time to sterner 
things. ‘ Vélé no’ come bymbye two fella see him,’ the native 
answered, surprised at the ignorance shown by my enquiry, and 
I quickly understood that the baby made the plurality that 
rendered the Véelé harmless. 

But the Vélé gets in its work nevertheless, and shows some 
ingenuity in its methods. A favourite scheme which the people 
have not yet learned to guard themselves against, although, 
according to French records, the same dodge was used more than 
a century ago, is to hide after dark in the flowery shrubbery outside 
the matted window-space of a house and wait until all the occupants 
but one have gone out. As the younger people are almost certain 
to go out to the dance in the village square some time in the 
evening it therefore happens that only the old father or mother 
will be left inside, and apparently the Vélé knows the houses of 
such families who possess very old parents. At any rate, when 
the stage is set, and the sole occupant thinking of sleep or things 
old Solomon islanders think about, a noise at the window space 
will cause him to look round. Too late he will realise he has been 
tricked and that he ought to have recognised the sound. He will 
see a hand thrust through the aperture, and in it will be grasped 
a ‘dilly bag,’ inside which a stone is rattling against shells and 
rasping peculiarly against the sides. Fascinated he will gaze at 
the dread symbol and, powerless to move, await the message he 
knows is coming, and presently from the darkness beyond the 
window space he hears words, the English equivalent of which is: 
“Iam the Vélé! Lie down and die!’ Set free from the spell cast 
over him, by the deliverance of the speech, the old man will shriek 
out his death chant and collapse on the floor. . . . The dancers 
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down in the village hear the awful yells above the lizard-skin 
drum sounds and rush to the hut. ‘I have seen the Vélé,’ the 
prostrate man will mutter, and while his sons and others seize 
spears and clubs to go in pursuit of the ‘thing’ whose clattering 
bag appendage may still be heard outside, others will ask what it 
was like. But the victim’s story is always confusing. He has 
now no interest in worldly affairs, and all that can be gathered 
from his disjointed words may amount to the effect that he thinks 
a man’s form was behind the outstretched arm—or it may have 
been a dog or a parrot. Leaving him to pass into the world where 
he will be a devil himself, and get even with those living who 
have been his enemies, the warriors who have remained to hear 
his story will now rush out and join in the chase after the elusive 
Velé. It is easily followed, for although it may change into a wild 
pig, an iguana, a flying fox or a bird, its tell-tale dilly bag from 
which it cannot rid itself betrays its identity and, safe in their 
numbers, the mob of frenzied savages will chase this sound through 
forests, over mountains and across swamps until the sea is reached. 
There, with a jeering clattering of the dilly bag, the Vélé will change 
into a shark and swim away, the bag still telling its story under 
a fin, or in its mouth. 

The people are now satisfied, however, for once a Vélé is hunted 
off an island it cannot return until next moon. What would 
happen if the Vélé were caught is not known. The people of a 
village in Guadalcanar triumphantly brought in the body of what 
they thought was one—they had caught it asleep—while the writer 
and a trading friend were present, but on a close examination 
before the tambo house its body proved to be that of a young 
warrior of a neighbouring village who had been visiting his ladylove, 
and carrying some presents for her parents in a little bag. He 
ought to have known better. It is highly dangerous for anyone 
to carry a little bag after dark in the Solomons ! 

In reading the foregoing a natural explanation of the Vélé and 
its influence may seem obvious. The Solomon islanders have not 
much filial feeling and an old man who can no longer make himself 
useful as a warrior might become a powerful asset to his family 
as a devil! Hence, a suitable gift to a sorcerer might be the 
means of making a Vélé appear when convenient, and suggestive 
influence would do the rest. It would be a simple matter too, 
though risky, for any sorcerer to play the Vélé to suit his own 
purposes. When the Vélé had done its work he need only drop 
the dilly bag and, mingling with those looking for him, lead the 
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chase where he pleases. Some white men have thought as much, 
for a time, but did not retain those impressions after they had 
seen the evidence of the Vélé’s work on their own plantations, 
The white man’s view on many subjects changes when in the 
enchanted Solomons! .. . 

Roughly about 500 miles south-easterly of San Cristoval, the 
most southern of the Solomon Islands, lies Espiritu Santo, the 
largest island of the group discovered by the Portuguese, De Quiros, 
in 1605, and now known as the New Hebrides, the name having 
been given by Captain Cook during his epic voyage round the 
world towards the end of the eighteenth century. At present the 
group is under the dual Government of Great Britain and France, 
the latter country having become a partner with Britain in their 
administration in 1878, and the fact that a British Commission 
has recently been appointed to visit the islands and report upon the 
conditions there will probably cause them to loom large in the 
public eye in the near future. 

The New Hebrides are situated between the Fiji group and 
New Caledonia, and stretch in a chain of over 600 miles from the 
14th parallel down to near the tropic of Capricorn. They comprise 
thirty-five large islands and countless land spots about the size of 
the smaller islands of the Scottish Hebrides. Espiritu Santo, or 
Santo, as it is familiarly called, is about sixty miles in length and 
nearly the same in breadth, and Malekula, or Mallicola, according 
to the maps, is over fifty miles long and about thirty miles across 
its mountainous interior. The names of some of the others are 
Ambrym, Sandwich, Aneityum, Efate, Pentecost, Erromanga, 
Aurora, Tanna, Aoba, and Maewo, but many are nameless—except 
on charts—or known by various local names. The capital is Vila, 
or rather Port Vila, as yet only a scattered collection of planters’ 
bungalows and copra trade-sheds, but destined, perhaps, if the 
islands ever come under a single responsible Government, to 
become a rival of Papeete in Tahiti, in the Pacific. The harbour 
of Vila is equalled only by those of Sydney and Rio De Janeiro in 
the Southern Hemisphere. 

Like the Solomons, the New Hebrides are the home of mystery, 
witchcraft and savagery, and only the combined forces of a British 
and a French warship have ever penetrated the interior of any of 
the larger islands. Taken as a whole, the islands of the New 
Hebrides are among the fairest and most fertile tracts of earth- 
surface in the world. Fruits of all kinds grow wild in great 
profusion and trees of vari-coloured foliage, interlaced with 
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impenetrable flowering shrubbery, cover the hill slopes from the 
glistening white beaches upwards until the colouring is lost in the 
blue of the sky. British missionaries and British and French 
settlers have made their homes on the shores of some of the larger 
islands, and nearly all the smaller ones are more or less under 
coconut, vanilla and coffee cultivation by white planters, but what 
lies hidden in the hearts of the large islands, like Santo and 
Malekula, no white man knows. Nor do the natives of the coast 
line know either. The remote forest depths of the mountainous 
interiors are regions believed to be the domains of a race of winged 
pigmies who can throw death from a distance, and of devils even 
more malignant than those who haunt the coast, and the Malekulan, 
at any rate, is not anxious to have closer dealings with them. 

The fauna of the New Hebrides is much the same as that of the 
Solomons, but wild boars, gorgeous parrots, and noisy pigeons are 
more numerous, and a strange bat of enormous size, believed to be 
of fiendish origin, is a feature on all the islands. The villages are 
more elaborate than the Solomon equivalent, being composed of 
gabled huts built of timber, reeds and thatch, with separate 
compartments, and on floorings raised from the ground. Domestic 
animals, of which pigs and poultry are chief, dwell in the space 
under the floor, and the ridges of most houses are surmounted 
with carved ornamentations, both weird and grotesque. The 
‘Hamel,’ which is the name given to the erection in which idols, 
fetishes, trophies, mummies of chiefs, and treasured possessions are 
preserved, is always the most imposing building and is suspiciously 
like the tambo house of the Solomons ; but it is sacred to men and 
used by them as a sort of club house. It is usually really a work 
of art and its adornments of mats, carvings in wood, stone, bone 
and shell are of a nature that would excite interest and command 
praise in London. But no great city is likely ever to possess any 
of those relics, as their owners would part with their lives before 
allowing any of their Hamel treasures to leave their sacred repository. 
Images, weapons, and curios, alleged or supposed to be of Hamel 
origin are on view in Melbourne Art Gallery and in the British 
Museum, but in all probability they are only imitations manu- 
iactured by half-civilised natives in the vicinity of a mission station. 

Until the beginning of the present century most of the white 
settlers on the New Hebrides were British, being men of an 
adventure-loving type who were attracted thither from Australia 
and other parts of the Empire by the rich land available to those 
who did not mind using a rifle, even though they dispensed with 
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a fork at meals. In most cases those men ‘ made good,’ for almost 
every tropical produce can be grown on the low-lying smaller 
islands without much attention, and their wives and families, who 
in time followed them, soon adapted themselves to the strange 
environment, and also became quick and sure with the rifle. 

Then, the dual Government proving a source of trouble in 
settling disputes between the planters and the natives, some 
agreement was arrived at between Great Britain and France, the 
effect of which was that the islanders, both black and white, were 
given almost complete independence of the laws of both countries, 
upon condition that at the expiry of a certain period they should 
decide by vote the flag of their allegiance. This seemed fair from 
a British point of view, but while Britain as usual—perhaps not 
wrongly—left her sons to build her Empire, unaided, France began 
offering inducements to her people in New Caledonia and elsewhere 
to settle in the New Hebrides. This was still fair, but it is said— 
and the writer’s experience makes him agree with the assertion— 
that when New Caledonia ceased to be a French penal settlement 
many of the old convicts found their way to the new land of 
promise, by some mysterious means! The old settlers did not 
think this kind of colonisation in accordance with British ideas of 
playing the game, but they were helpless to stop the influx of 
undesirables. It was soon apparent, too, that many of the new 
men did not intend to cultivate either vanilla or copra, nor anything 
else. They fraternised with the natives and, finding that the 
possession of a rifle was the greatest desire of every New Hebridean, 
soon established a gun-running trade which was far more profitable 
than any honest enterprise. 

This state of affairs has continued ever since, and is in existence 
to-day, but there were not wanting Britons to keep the flag flying, 
and some patriotic trading firms in Australia offered to ‘ stand by’ 
any prospective settlers of whom they approved. Messrs. Burns, 
Philp and Company ran regular trading steamers from Sydney and 
bought all the produce those men had for sale, and thus, for a time 
the race for ultimate possession between Britain and France was 
level. To-day, however, the French traders and planters pre- 
dominate, and the natives now being nearly all armed with some 
kind of obsolete rifles—they are not all of French make !—the life 
of the British settler who remains true to type and tradition is 
anything but monotonous! Perhaps the Commission now appointed 
by the British Government may bring about a change in conditions. 

The New Hebridean native is probably the strangest human 
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being on earth. Outside the islands of Aneityum and Erromanga, 
the peoples of which are, thanks to the British missionaries, fervent 
but very ignorant Christians, and excepting in Vila and its sur- 
roundings where the natives are partly civilised, he is an untamed 
savage, and by choice a cannibal. His chief medium of barter is 
pigs. With them he buys his wives, paying perhaps up to ten for 
the woman he particularly desires, but as few as the market 
competition will allow for others. All work for him willingly and 
are as jealous of each other as, presumably, were Mormon ladies. 
Notwithstanding, the greatest battles in the history of the islands 
have been fought over women, so, after all, the savage is not entirely 
different from his civilised brother. 

Having been in contact with both British and French traders 
for over half a century, the New Hebridean is also fully sophisticated 
and there are still living many repatriated ‘ blackbirds’ who 
learned all the white man’s vices during their term of contract 
labour on the Queensland sugar plantations. They are gifted 
teachers! The product of all the past and existing circumstances 
is, to-day, a highly dangerous savage with a surprising knowledge 
of many things which makes him only more dangerous. He 
recognises no law, knowing that only on the coast can the guns of 
a warship reach him, and takes life without compunction. His 
own life is governed solely by his fear of devils, and of them, truly, 
} itcan be said ‘ their name is legion.’ The Solomon islander, being 
entirely ignorant, leaves all matters pertaining to the supernatural 
to the professional sorcerer, but the New Hebridean acts indirectly 
as his own sorcerer, although there is a sorcerer or priestly caste on 
all the islands, whose duty it is to attend generally to affairs of 
the unseen world. All the islands have different devils, and in the 
forests around the villages are many strange stake-surrounded 
huts called devil prisons—very different from the Hamel—in which 
are placed every ‘thing’ living or dead that has in it the 
potentialities of a devil, later on. 

If a man survives the attentions of the evil spirits specially 
devoted to his family until his years are so many that he can no 
longer hold his own as a warrior, his family reverently strangle 
him and place his body where it will be picked clean to the bones 
by the forest devils. (Doubtless crows, ants, and other creatures 
help.) When the skeleton is thus suitably prepared it is stuffed, 
tied up with fibrous grasses, incased in a grotesque, painted, 
wooden mask and laid by in the family’s devil prison. His loving 
relatives now believe that although he has become a devil himself he 
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is of a harmless variety. Any man who dies and is not placed in one 
of those houses is supposed to become a malignant wandering devil, 
It is estimated that the present population of the New Hebride 
group is about 100,000 natives and 500 whites, but those mis. 
sionaries and planters who have given the matter any study think 
that there speedily would be double that number of natives if they 
did not slaughter each other as they do, and the deaths resulting 
from the influence—or fear—of the ‘ Netik ’ were made to cease. 
The ‘ Netik’ is the name given to a form of devil-magic which 
plays a very large part in the life of every native, and although 
neither planters nor missionaries care to admit the fact, both dread 
its weird workings. In fact, any account of the people of the 
New Hebrides must of necessity deal with the Netik, otherwise 
it is more than half incomplete. The Netik itself is an inanimate 
object made from any part of the living body of any man. A bit 
of an ear, finger or toe-nail will serve as well as anything more 
vital and has the advantage that the original owner may not miss the 
loss, for, of course, no man makes a Netik of himself, and it is only 
when in another’s hands that the thing is of any value. Once 
acquired, however—and the methods by which the essentials of 
a Netik are acquired are extremely varied and strange !—the new 
owner, after preparing it, can cast a spell over the man of whose 
body it once formed part. The spell may take any form, but usually 
illness, insanity, or death is the end intended by the man who uses 
it, although sometimes a mistake is made and an amorous devil 
afflicts a dignified chief or cowardice seizes hold on a famous warrior! 
The Netik is transformed into a ‘ wandering devil’s home’ by 
steeping it in bat’s blood and oil of lizard’s skin and afterwards 
pounding into it the ashes of the bones of a man who has been 
eaten! Doubtless, expert Netik-makers and professional sorcerers 
have additional secrets by the use of which they render the Netik 
more efiective, but in all cases it must be given to a priest when 
finished—with a suitable payment for his services in pigs—and he 
performs some mysterious rites over it and—it is supposed—by 
incantations induces some wandering devil to take up its abode 
init. The foregoing comprises all that any white man knows about 
the making of a Netik, but a sorcerer told the writer that the white 
man only thinks he knows the secret, and that the supposed 
knowledge he possesses is given to mislead him. It is generally 
admitted, however, that the Netik becomes impotent with the death 
of its wielder, and that if zt is thrown into the surging cup of fire of 
a volcano by anyone, it perishes, itself, and the man who owned it 
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passes into the spirit world at the same moment. Netik-working 
is surely one of the most inexplicable forms of sorcery ever known 
to the world and it gives both British and French officials much 
cause for thought. No man can explain its workings, but that 
results are brought about all admit, and there the matter rests. 
It is, of course, highly probable that some of the results are due to 
the fact that a man told that the Netik is working against him 
| will become ill through fear or suggestive influence. Perhaps! . 

One afternoon the little French trading steamer from Noumea 
sailed over the sparkling waters of the Pacific towards the island 
of Tanna, carrying, among other passengers, Mac and myself. 
Among those others were a Presbyterian missionary returning to 
his station, a French commercial gentleman and an American 
tourist who was already the author of a book on the Polynesian 
Islands. Mac and I were on a visit to an old comrade of former 
adventures in New Guinea and elsewhere who had bought a planta- 
tion on Tanna and was now settled there. We had been on Tanna 
before and knew it well. 

For some reason we did not then know the French skipper 
sailed past the village of Lenakil, the port of call, and dropped 
anchor in Sulphur Bay, which suited us very well, as our comrade’s 
bungalow was on its beach. We duly landed by means of a surf 
hoat that came out for us manned by natives from the plantation, 
and were somewhat surprised that ‘ Fat Jack,’ our old comrade, 
had not come down from his house to meet us. The missionary 
and the American also landed with us and went off together to the 
nissionary’s house, but the Frenchman—a man to whom we had 
taken a dislike—remained on board. 

On reaching Fat Jack’s home, a large bungalow surrounded by 
a broad verandah overgrown with flowering bougainville creepers, 
we found Jack lying in a hammock slung from the verandah roof. 
He appeared to be ill. 

‘I’m mighty glad you’ve got here, boys,’ Jack said, as we shook 
hands. ‘I don’t know what’s come over me.’ 

‘How do you feel, old man?’ asked Mac, examining him 
citically. ‘You haven’t got a temperature, yet you look as if 
you had——- ’ 

‘Oh, I expect I’ll be all right in the morning ; I have swallowed 
half the medicine chest and I don’t know how much brandy,’ Jack 
muttered, with a feeble laugh. ‘ Make the old place your own and 
see that the cook screws out a decent dinner. Tommy will attend 
to me.’ 
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We did not trouble much about looking after our own comforts 
but nevertheless Tommy Fat Jack’s chief servant, gave orders 
to the cook and attended to us in person. Tommy was a fairly 
well educated native who had been in Queensland in the early days, 
and appeared to be devoted to his master. Before sundown Jack 
had recovered sufficiently to get out of his hammock, and when 
dinner was served on the lighted verandah he was able to join us. 

‘What’s that darned Frenchman doing out in the Bay ?’ he 
asked Tommy, irritably, as we watched the lights of the steamer 
gleaming and heard the noise of steam winches at work. 

‘Him got lot o’ stuff for missionary fellow,’ Tommy answered. 

‘That’s funny,’ commented Jack. ‘The missionary deals with 
the Burns Philp boat ; 

Tommy grunted some answer and went off to the kitchen 
quarters to make more enquiries, and we three talked of old times. 
Mac and I had thought to get Jack to join us in a trip to Santo 
Island to look for the ruins of the city De Quiros is said to have 
built and named ‘New Jerusalem.’ While discussing the poss- 
bilities of Jack’s petrol launch being able to take us so far north 
Jack suddenly fell back in his chair and his face assumed a ghastly 
hue. ‘I doubt my number is up, boys,’ he gasped. ‘ This is the 
second spasm to-day. I’m cold all over my head and I’m hot 
everywhere else.’ 

We got him into his hammock and, calling Tommy, sent him 
for the missionary, his house being half a mile down the beach. He 
and the American both returned with Tommy, but Jack was 
now unconscious, and presently Tommy again disappeared. The 
missionary, like most of his calling among the islands, had medical 
skill, but he was completely puzzled to diagnose Jack’s trouble. 
‘I fear he’ll not last until morning,’ he finally announced gravely; 
‘his pulse has almost ceased.’ 

We looked at each other in amazed silence. Before us lay 4 
stalwart Englishman, dying, and yet nothing appeared to be 
wrong with him. A fiery discharge from the volcano which 
dominates Tanna island suddenly shot into the heavens and the 
house vibrated. Mac, as if the eruption had suggested an idea to 
him, sprang up and ran to the rear of the house. 

‘I’ve seen a case like this before,’ said the American when the 
rumblings far overhead ceased. ‘ Who are likely to be your friend's 
enemies here ? ’ 

‘Gun-runners,’ the missionary answered. ‘Jack is openly 
against them.’ 
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‘Ah! Who would cut his hair last ? I see it has been trimmed 
recently.” 

‘Tommy, most likely,’ I said. ‘What has his hair got to do 
with his illness ? ’ 

‘If ’m right—everything. Get this Tommy—— ’ 

But Tommy did not respond to my call and, running to his 
quarters, I found Mac gingerly handling an evil-smelling, ash 
covered tuft of clotted hair to which were tied sharks’ teeth, dead 
beetles and some other objects I did not recognise. Mac had lifted 
the thing from Tommy’s table, where it had been lying between 
two twisted bones. He held it out to me. 

‘The Netik!’ I gasped. ‘And that is Jack’s hair! Tommy 
is playing some game—— 

‘Yes! he’s a shore agent for the gun-runners, I expect,’ drawled 
the American, who evidently had followed me. ‘The ship we 
landed from to-day is landing guns now; don’t you hear the mob 
down the beach ? Our French fellow passenger told me he had an 
unsuspected shore agent on Sulphur Bay—— ’ 

‘But we’re not interested in either the Frenchman or Tommy,’ 
Icried. ‘ How are we to save Jack’s life ?’ 

‘I know what we should do in my country if a negro practised 


black art to the danger of anyone,’ said the American significantly. 
‘Td kill Tommy in a second if I could get my hands on him,’ 


? 


groaned Mac. ‘ But he’s down with the gun-runners now: 
A sudden recurrence of the rumbling in the volcano interrupted 
Mae’s flow of thought for a moment, but the noise had given him 
another inspiration. ‘ Keep Jack in life for a couple of hours,’ he 
| continued with a tenseness in his voice that belied its low tone. 
The American nodded. He understood, and so did I. Mac 
gripped the Netik tightly and, signing to me, leaped from the 
verandah. I followed. We did not need to speak. If Jack were 
under Netik influence we knew how to destroy the Netik. We ran 
through the plantation on the level shore stretch and plunged into 
the forest beyond the clearing. Upwards we forced, knowing well 
how to take advantage of any track or watercourse. The moon 
was high in the heavens and the time must have been about 
midnight. We passed out beyond the timber zone on to the black, 
cracked, sulphury plateau and, stumbling across it, tackled the 
summit. We were soft from the effects of a long holiday and 
perhaps suffered more than we should have done had we been in 
normal training, but our comrade’s life depended on our speed, 
and we reached the summit of Tanna’s voleano--where no native 
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would dare to go although warship’s officers sometimes venture— 
in time that was surely a record. Through the asphyxiating fumes 
we peered down over the edge of the crater and witnessed the 
surging sea of molten lava boil up in the cup, fully 500 feet below. 
I caught a glimpse of distant Christian Erromanga, bathed in the 
moonlit sea, but my thoughts did not dwell upon Christianity then, 

‘Go home to hell!’ Mac roared, and flung the weird thing le 
had carried in his hand all the way into the inferno—and then we 
sat down. It was3 A.M... . 

When we got back to the beach the sun was casting its first 
rays over the Bay and the French steamer was hauling up her 
anchor. As we approached the bungalow a voice which we 
recognised with a thrill hailed us from the verandah. ‘ You fellows 
have the devil’s luck!’ he cried. ‘Any others taking a swim at this 
time would be a breakfast for the sharks.’ 

‘We weren’t having a bath, Jack,’ I replied. ‘ How are you 
feeling now ?’ 

‘ As well as ever I was, boy, and enjoying my first cigar this 
week. I must have been dreaming there was something the matter 
with me, for I woke up about three o’clock this morning and found 
the missionary and a stranger beside me. They are sleeping nov, 


but we'll kick up Tommy and have coffee. Tommy! Tommy! 
you son of a kangaroo! Get up and hustle—— ’ 

The cook appeared in answer to Jack’s call as we climbed up 
on the verandah. ‘Coffee an’ steak an’ onions an’ eggs be ready 
soon, boss,’ he said, ‘ but me tink Tommy no’ come any more.’ 

‘What! has he been swilling rum again ?’ roared Jack. * Kick 


? 


him up at once 

‘Hims no’ come,’ persisted the cook, ‘’cos big devil Netik get 
hims when hims come home this mornin’ just before you got up. 
Hims dead!’... 

We found Tommy in his room lying face downward on the floor, 
his fingers fixed in the seams between the shrunken boards. The 
missionary could not discover the cause of his death, and Jack was 
very much affected by the loss of his faithful (?) servant. 

‘I wonder what kind of view one gets from that volcano summit 
about three in the morning,’ our American friend remarked, 
meaningly. 

We told him, but neither Jack nor the missionary ever knew. 

Perhaps the British Commission will elucidate some mysteries. 

Rosert M. Macponatp. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A HARROW MASTER—II. 


As I have already written, that high turret room in ‘ Speecher’ 
which was my first class-room has no unpleasant memories ; it was 
quiet, undisturbed, unrecognised, perhaps unrecognisable as a real 
room, but it was all my own, except when at surprisingly short 
intervals the organ was being tuned, or its hydraulic bellows being 
tested. My chief memory is of its coldness in the early misty 
mornings of the winter days. It had a hard concrete floor, 
unplastered brick walls, little slits of windows, and in a loft 
overhead there was a large water tank which I never had 
the curiosity to investigate, but which I strongly suspect was 
at times frozen over. On one occasion I restrained with difficulty 
a boy from climbing up the sloping iron ladder to see; had 
he ascended we might have heard the ice being broken, and 
him splashing with obvious delight in the tank; all things were 
possible except surprise at the unexpected. The times of which 
I write were more Spartan than are those of to-day; ‘ first school’ 
was then at 7.30 a.m., and lasted for an hour and a quarter, and 
that last quarter of an hour was unutterably long—an almost 
incredible fifteen minutes. 

A member of one of the divisions taken in this room was Winston 
Churchill, and should he happen to read these reminiscences of 
days now rather long ago he will not mind this story I am going to 
tell against myself in which he plays the larger part. The occasion 
was among the first, if not my first, ‘school’ (as we used to call 
Form Work) in Harrow. The subject was Algebra. It was necessary 
first to find out what the boys knew and to start accordingly. I began 
at one place, then at another, going back and back, meeting with 
little response, and still the wonder grew that they were so back- 
ward ; at last, sotto voce as I thought, I said ‘ What am I to do with 
boys who know nothing ?’ At once came a reply in gentle lisping 
tones from a young fair-haired boy of about fifteen ; with a winning 
smile he looked up at me and said, ‘ Please, sir, teach us.’ At the 
time I did not know his name, but it was Winston Churchill ; the 
lesson he gave me was most valuable, and not forgotten. 

Perhaps before I leave the memories of this turret room and 
Churchill it will be interesting to recall that he was the instigator 
of a pen-and-ink sketch—lithographed and circulated with the 
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Harrovian—which was a caricature of the room. He kindly had 
the original framed and gave it to me; the picture is now before 
me as I write. It represents a small, rather dark cubby hole; in 
it there are several boys, variously engaged, some apparently 
working by the light of a candle, some asking questions of a master 
in cap and gown, some sitting on the floor with their legs dangling 
through the trap-door, trying to molest the old man who came up 
with the absence book and whose head is just visible, and some 
obviously bored. Thereisa beam of light streaming through a small 
circular hole in the wall. The whole is, of course, an exaggerated 
caricature ; but a reminder of a room where I believe good work 
was done and could still be done, though it disobeyed every recog- 
nised law as regards cubic space and light and air and every other 
requisite demanded by those who seek the royal road to learning. 
Among the boys who worked in it some have added to the name 
and fame of Harrow in the larger life; several are now in one or 
other of the Houses of Parliament, some attained to high command 
in the War, and others are well known among the leading men of 
business. 

There is only one other boy whom I will here specially mention, 
and he died some years ago. He was at that time the possible and 
probable heir to the throne of Egypt. His coming to Harrow was, 
as was generally understoood, a matter of diplomacy: the then 
Minister for Foreign Affairs thought it desirable that the boy should 
be removed from influences likely to be prejudicial to his future 
career, and that he should receive an English education and ‘learn 
to like the English.’ He was admitted into Harrow and entered the 
House of Mr. Bosworth Smith ; he spoke English perfectly and to 
some extent threw himself into the life of the School, but whether 
or not he learned to like the English is very doubtful. 

East is East and West is West; the truth I learned more fully 
later on. The boy had a very overbearing estimate of his own 
athletic powers—not very noticeable to his school-fellows. On 
one occasion I said to him, after he had been in Harrow some time, 
something to the effect that without better work he would never 
pass into Sandhurst—as part of the process of learning to like 
the English, it was intended that he should go into the English 
Army—and he replied, as if it were the merest matter of course, 
‘Oh yes I shall, I shall bribe the examiners.’ Kipling is right: 
‘East is East and West is West, and never the twain shall meet.’ 

Among memories of doings which have long since ceased to exist 
none now seem to be stranger than those associated with the Corps. 
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The Corps was a comparative innovation, and not altogether a 
welcomed addition to the routine. Its early life was one of hard 
struggle ; thatit survived at all was due to the careand skill and tact 
of those in charge of it, and not least to the untiring energy of E. H. 
Kempson, then a mathematical master on the staff and now Bishop 
of Warrington. The Corps really seems to have been part of the 
Church Militant, for three of the masters who commanded it in my 
time were clergymen. Among the boys in some houses it was fairly 
popular, in others it had either no member or only one or two ; 
in all its total strength was about a quarter of the whole school. 
But the wonder is that there were any members at all. It drilled 
every Wednesday evening from 7.30 to 9, and looking back the dark- 
ness of the winter nights is more memorable than the brightness 
of the summer days. It appears to have been a hole-and-corner 
business altogether—asif it were half ashamed of itself. To parade 
on a summer’s evening on the footer field—the cricket fields were 
too sacred—was one thing, but to meet in the drill yard by the light 
of a single gas lamp in the winter was quite another. 

Let me describe a winter evening’s drill. Afternoon school was 
over at a quarter to seven, three-quarters of an hour later boys 
had had tea, changed into uniform, and were back from their 
houses—some a fair distance away—ready to fall in. After the 
usual preliminaries they were formed into fours and marched down 
the Hill to a hall rather more than a mile away, a hall lent to the 
School and not belonging to it, and I doubtifany boy or master now 
at Harrow knows of its existence or of its whereabouts in Roxeth. 
It was perhaps twenty-five to thirty yards long and about half as 
broad, and there, like the famous General who marched his men 
up the hill and down again, the officer in command marched his 
two companies up the room to one wall and down the room to the 
other ; sometimes they were marched in fours round the four walls, 
and if the night was cold and damp they were doubled up and down 
the room and retained their military formation as best they could— 
and as best they could included many evolutions not included in 
the drill book. The whole seems now to have had a comic element 
of unreality, but these were the days before the Boer War, and 
before the drill sergeants had learnt that there are things of more 
importance than the goose step and the shining sword. But if 
the Corps could not have served much direct military purpose, it 
certainly demanded of all its members self-denial. The boys had 
to do their evening preparation—how they did it was a mystery. 
Looking back with no knowledge of the difficulties to be faced, 
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surprise is felt that a better hour and a better scheme were not 
evolved. A change came with the Boer War, when the importance 
of a School Corps to the National Service first appeared to be 
recognised. The evening parades were abolished, the head boy 
of the School joined for the first time, his example was soon 
followed by the ‘ bloods,’ and the Corps came into its own, and 
was as much a part of the organised life as any other institution. 
Special hours were set apart for drill in the morning, and later a 
very fine parade ground was obtained, mainly by subscriptions 
raised from former members. The Sultan of Zanzibar, who had 
been a boy in Mr. Bosworth Smith’s house, was a very generous 
contributor. He had been a member of the Band, and covered with 
a very fine leopard skin he used to beat the big drum, the cynosure 
of all eyes and the delight of an admiring crowd on field-days. 

So the old days are over; no boy and no master of the present 
knows of them and of the hard struggles. No longer is the passage 
of the Corps along a certain path blocked by all the boys of a certain 
house, as was once the custom ; no longer is it scoffed at from the 
houses in the darkness ; both popular and useful it proved, as the 
Officers Training Corps, to be an enormous asset in the hour of dire 
need during the Great War. 

Before I leave the subject, it will not be wrong of me to recall 
the days of the command of Freddy Searle, one of the most un- 
military of military officers, but withal one of the most efficient 
and beloved. He, by the infectious enthusiasm of his personality, 
did an immense deal to strengthen the life of the Corps before it 
began to boom ; but neither by nature nor by training was he ever 
intended for the rigidity of military command. A story told by 
one of the boys after a field-day reveals his independence of forma- 
lism. When asked by his House Master what sort of a day they 
had had the boy replied, ‘ Very nice, but what a funny commander 
Mr. Searle is. When other officers say ‘‘ Quick March ”’ Mr. Searle 
says, ‘‘ Dear boys, shall we go a little forward?” ’ And such 
orders as ‘ Sort yourselves’ were not infrequent, but whether they 
were in the drill book or not, they achieved the desired result. 
Certainly under Searle the Corps prospered, probably his leadership 
was really essential. There comes back to me an amusing memory 
in connection with a field-day at Aldershot. The Harrow con- 
tingent arrived late ; operations had already begun, and a somewhat 
irate officer who met us explained the plan of attack and the part 
assigned to us. Pointing to a slight rise in the ground he said, 
‘Have your men ready, and when you get the command, charge 
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up that hill like the very devil.’ Poor Searle’s face was an amusing 
sight. ‘ Like the very devil’ was - very least desire and the last 
of his possibilities. 

Field-days were more a picnic than a serious operation ; tactics 
were things we chiefly blessed when once we had got them over, 
the al fresco lunch and tea to the accompaniment of the band were 
les pieces de résistance, and perhaps, more especially, the great treat 
was the march past of the ‘ reglars’ when our own show was over. 
At Aldershot this ceremony always concluded the military work, 
and probably was designed as a bait, like all the gorgeous trappings, 
the gold and scarlet and lace, the busbies and the shakos. Cere- 
monial drill was seen at its best, and a splendid sight too: the 
various school corps were drawn up along the three sides of a square 
to see how such soldiering should be done; the Guards, or what- 
ever troops were called upon, marched past along the open side of 
the square in all the glory of full dress, while the officer in command 
took the salute. No doubt it was tedious and boring to them, to 
us it was a most pleasant ending to the one field-day in the year 
which the Corps was then allowed. 

One other outstanding memory is of one of the celebrations 
connected with the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria—a review 
of perhaps some hundreds of the School Corps in the Great Park 
at Windsor. The day was one of those beautiful summer days 
that are associated with our ideas of perfect enjoyment, as so 
many were when Queen Victoria came among her people; and 
how wonderfully beautiful nature can be in such a place as Windsor ! 
and all the more beautiful because it is England, and England at 
its finest and richest after centuries of care and culture. The 
Corps had made an early start from Harrow and arrived in time 
to allow its members to rest in the shade of the trees and to wander 
in the Park as they willed. About 3 o’clock we fell in, and with 
the many other schools were drawn up two deep in one long line, 
perhaps altogether a mile in length. Here in the heat of the day 
we waited for her Majesty. The strain was too great for many 
boys, who fainted and fell out: a real relief was felt when the 
murmur passed along the line that she was coming. We stood at 
attention to give the Royal salute to a little old lady, who in an old- 
fashioned phaeton drove very slowly past, looking at us through 
lorgnettes with unseeing eyes and giving a gracious, but unsmiling, 
bow to each corps as the name of it was called out to her. When 
she had passed down the line, we were formed, with some of the 
troops stationed at Windsor, into a hollow square, with the royal 
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carriage in-the centr2, where waving our busbies on our rifles or 
on our swords we cheered again and again; and on far hills it may 
be the echoes dicd «way, for they must have been heard a long 
way off; they weie expressive of the love and veneration which, 
at any rate for the time being, we felt for the Queen who had reigned 
for what then seemed to be a countless number of years, and round 
whom with us ‘her beloved people’ there had grown such a halo 
of romance. Those cheers were among the last given to an epoch 
fast drawing to a close: an epoch of comparative serenity and 
peace: before that old lady the many modern demagogues would 
have trembled, nor would their blatant vulgarity have acquired 
the power it has since obtained. 

There is one other dead custom connected with the Corps worth 
mentioning. Field-days in the past were always followed by a 
supper in the Public Hall, probably for the convenience of the 
Houses and the uncertainty of the time of return. At the supper 
there were informal speeches and an equally informal entertainment. 
In spite of boisterous mirth it always struck me rather as a necessary 
evil; after a long day in the open a hot bath and a change would 
have been more refreshing than the cold pork-pie and lemonade 
supplied in the dreary Public Hall. When, as gradually came 
about, the boys changed from uniform before coming to it, the end 
was not far off. The supper was given up years ago; but these 
are more exigent days; field-days are no longer merely pleasant 
picnics, boys no longer join the corps to go to them, nor are there 
any in the band, as there used to be, who cannot play a note on 
any instrument. Practically the corps is now compulsory, there 
is an important ‘ A Certificate’ Examination, success in which is 
essential for the boys going into the army, and altogether it is 
tout a@ fait different. I resigned my captain’s commission when 
other work became more pressing and younger masters took my 
place. 

Mr. Bosworth Smith was one of the senior house masters when I 
first went to Harrow, a man of fine presence and of great academic 
distinction, whose name was well known in the wider world. His 
‘ Life of Lord Lawrence,’ and his works on Carthage and Mohammed 
are still regarded as classics. A strong Tory of the old-fashioned 
type, he was also a public speaker of note, much sought after for the 
political platform as a supporter of Lord Salisbury’s Government. 
He was a frequent contributor to The Times, especially on behalf of 
the Navy, and against Welsh Disestablishment ; and on one occasion 
he quoted as an epitaph for Lord Rosebery, the famous sentence of 
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the great Roman historian on the by no means least patriotic of the 
Roman Emperors : 

‘Omnium consensu capax imperii nisi imperasset :’ 
A man who by universal consent was well fitted for rule, if only 
he had never ruled. 

As a schoolmaster he had many of the qualities which win affec- 
tion; strength with gentleness, discipline with sympathy, geniality 
with scholarship. The boys were devoted to him, and retained 
their devotion long after their school days were over. His house, a 
‘small’ one when he took it, was converted into a ‘ large’ one, and 
near the end of his time rose to the highest place in all the rivalries 
of school life. In one year it was ‘cock house’ in every competition, 
won most of the coveted school prizes, and some open scholarships 
at Oxford and Cambridge. He christened the year ‘ annus mirabilis,’ 
had its achievements printed (they make a long list), framed and 
hung up in the boys’ dining-hall, and there they still are. 

I think he must have belonged to the Edward Thring type of 
schoolmaster, a great stimulating power without a trace of pedantry. 
Thring used to ask the boys in his Sixth Form what they had 
especially noticed in the garden yesterday, new flower, new shrub, 
or what bird they had heard for the first time, what they had come 
across of special note in their reading, or in the press ; and woe be to 
the boy who simply said that the grass was green, or that the birds 
were singing, or that he had not noticed anything. His aim was to 
develop boys’ tastes in every healthy direction. There are limits to 
the desirability of this type of teaching, indeed, there are grave 
drawbacks to it if carried to excess, for it tends to break the chain of 
continuity necessary to the progressive Form to Form work in the 
organisation of a great school. School work under our modern 
imperfect civilisation is dominated by examinations, and examina- 
tions are cramping and narrow and horrible, very little test of real 
ability, especially of ability in dealing with human affairs and human 
relationships ; but as things are, the questions likely to be asked 
must be answered and these answers are learnt from text-books 
rather than from independent thought. There are only a few 
Pascals who can develop the whole of Euclid for themselves. 

It was Boz’s custom, so his biographer says, to ask his Form 
about their hobbies, their stamp collecting—‘ You have a New Guinea 
stamp, where is New Guinea ? —about birds’ eggs and_ birds- 
nesting, and about natural history of all kinds; about literature, 
not necessarily connected with the classical authors they were then 
teading ; about quaint customs and quaint people. This interest of 
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their greatly loved master was not forgotten by his pupils ; those of 
them who in their careers wandered to the ends of the earth remem- 
bered it; his house was full of strange weapons and armour and 
curiosities sent to him by them, and nothing gave him greater 
pleasure than to receive a rusty tomahawk from one of his old boys. 

There was something very lovable about him, but it was not an 
easy house for a different personality to succeed to. Mr. Bosworth 
Smith’s fascination appealed to the non-European boys, Oriental 
and Egyptian, whom in his later years he seemed to like to take, 
He thought imperially, and hoped that the close contact between 
members of the same great Empire, but of different races and creeds, 
might develop mutual respect and appreciation ; whether the experi- 
ment was successful is open to doubt ; at any rate it was a difficult 
legacy. A little leaven may or may not be beneficial to the whole; 
much depends upon theleaven, but more upon him whohasto workit. 

One thing, so strong in such a distinguished scholar as to be 
worth mentioning ; he was an extraordinarily illegible writer ; how 
his books came to be printed in the days before typewriters were 
in common use was always a matter of wonder ; his wife was said 
to have copied them out for him. I received a note from him which 
I could not decipher, and asked a colleague to help me ; he returned 
his translation, which reminded me of many unseens done in my old 
school days, unimportant words separated by long dashes ; finally, 
I took the note to the writer and asked him to tell me what he had 
written to me about; he had great difficulty in deciphering it himself. 
There are after all points in the characterless perfection of the 
typewriting machine. 

One first impression in the life of Harrow is stronger than all 
others, and has not and cannot have any parallel in like degree in 
the life of any other school—a School Concert. Other schools have 
famous songs, one, two, perhaps three, but no other school has a 
collection such as that of the Harrow song book. Possibly, I do not 
know, some school concerts may make stronger appeals to great 
musicians, but for pure delight, for the mingling of light-hearted 
happiness with graver thoughts, for the strengthening of visions 
that may never materialise but can never be anything but helpful 
and uplighting there can be few occasions like that of a Harrow 
School Concert. Renan says somewhere that to be young and to 
keep young is the story and the despair of life. Much of the weight 
of that despair is lifted by the constant visions of a happy boyhood, 
for these visions help to lighten and to make more gentle the heavy 
and relentless hand of time. 
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The songs tell in poetry the School’s history, its traditions, its 
aspirations, and its achievements, and are set to music so tuneful 
and so affecting that they linger in the mind long after the echoes 
have died away ; and chords which are struck in speech room do not 
readily cease to vibrate though they travel far to India and Africa 
to Canada and Australia ; what is beautiful and fine is seldom alto- 
gether lost, and the songs are beautiful. They can bring tranquillity 
and harmony into life worried and anxious with great affairs, the 
government of the country, the charge of a dominion, the problems 
ofa church, the command of an army, the difficulties of business, or 
the more humdrum conditions of the average daily routine. 

It is difficult, even if it were desirable, to try to analyse the 
fascination of the crowded speech room with the many boys and old 
boys of all generations, who are there as links in a long chain holding 
them to their school, and all it has stood for, stands for, and will 
stand for till ‘time shall be no more’; the songs are at once a 
monument to the School’s greatness and strength, and there rises up 
before me as I write the wonderful prophetic vision of Abt Vogler, 
carried away by the music of his own creation in the cathedral at 
Darmstadt : 


‘ All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall exist, 
Not its semblance but itself.’ 


However I have wandered, though not very far, from my first 
memory ; the fascination of the spell of the School songs was only 
strengthened as time went on. They are a delightful mixture. 
There is one which tells how the school began in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, the story of John Lyon, the founder, going to the Queen 
for a charter, and who in her own bluff way tells him to 


‘ Draw it shorter and prove it less ; 
Speeches are things we chiefly bless 
When once we have got them over.’ 


Others of Drake and Raleigh, the contemporaries of the Founder ; 
agraphic picture of Byron and Peel, both old Harrovians, the one as 
a boy lazily dreaming his soul away and in the end dying in the cause 
of freedom for Greece, the other quick and alert, getting up to 
construe the pages of Demosthenes and finding them so easy that 
to the horror of his school fellows he goes on to the ‘lesson for 
next July’; there is the song of the ‘ Voice of the Bell,’ a call to 
work and to play ; and one of Euclid reminiscent of days that are 
not and of terrors now forgotten. 
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‘Oh! have you with Euclid before you 
Full often despairingly sat, 
The Fifth proposition to floor you, 
Your mind getting blank as your hat ?’ 

Then there is the wistful ‘ Goodnight ’ as the lights from Hamp. 

stead grow fewer : 
* All good comes to those who read aright ; 

See they are twinkling. Good night!’ 
and ‘ You,’ that bids the present to face the thought that they are 
trustees for the honour of their school, and to hear the voices of 
those who have gone before asking : 

‘“ Ts it well with the Hill, 

Now as in the days that were ? 

Is it well?’ And phantom sentries still 

Challenge you “ Who goes there— 

You ? 

Pass Friend—All’s well.” ’ 

There are songs that strike a different note, ‘ Five hundred faces’ 
—the thoughts of a new boy launched into Harrow life; the 
splashing and spraying of ‘ Ducker’; there are songs about cricket 
and football and the Corps; above all there is the special song 
‘Forty Years on,’ well known in other continents, sung at the close 
of every concert, and for which every Harrovian stands up and is for 
a few minutes a boy again in his old school : sometimes, too, non- 
Harrovians carried away by their feelings stand and join in too. 
I remember the occasion when the late Duchess of Teck, mother 
of Queen Mary, was so moved that she stood up in her place and 
sang with the heartiest of the old boys : 

‘Forty years on, growing older and older 
Shorter in wind, as in memory long, 
Feeble of foot and rheumatic of shoulder, 
What will it help you that once you were strong ? 
God give us bases to guard or beleaguer, 
Games to play out, whether earnest or fun ; 
Fights for the fearless, and goals for the eager, 
Twenty, and thirty, and forty years on!’ 

But the songs must be heard in their own home, for only so will 
their spell be felt, and then there will be realised and understood 
how great and how unique is the devotion felt for the School-on- 
the-Hill by those who know it. C. H. P. Mayo. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE BLOW. 
BY ROSE FYLEMAN. 


Tuis is the true story of the breaking-off of my engagement to 
Frank Milroyd. For some time I have felt that I should like to 
write it down, I don’t quite know why. Unless it be that in some 
strange way I want to justify myself to myself, for certainly I have 
not felt the need of justifying myself to anyone else. Excepting 
of course, to Frank. 

I think Frank does realise at last that I, being what I am, 
could not have acted differently. He doesn’t really understand ; 
that would be, I dare say, too much to expect. But he does at 
least accept the inevitability of the thing, though at first he fought 
hard against what he persisted in calling my absurd obsession. 
But that’s all over and done with now. Some day, I hope and 
believe, he’ll marry some other woman. I say ‘hope,’ and mean 
it, though some ridiculous little feminine chord in me is stirred by 
a faint and utterly illogical twinge of—I suppose it is jealousy, 
at the thought. 

I was twenty-three when I first met Frank—he was three 
years older—and we were friends for quite a year before he asked 
me to marry him. Even now I never quite understand why he 
fell in love with me. He’s such a big, robust, commonsensible 
sort of person, fond of sport and all the everyday cheerful happi- 
nesses of life; and I, though I’m quite strong, physically, have 
always been rather quiet and solitary in my tastes. My father isa 
lawyer in a small country town, my mother died when I was eleven, 
and I was brought up in the usual upper-middle-class way. That 
is to say, I went to a good day-school, and later to an excellent 
boarding-school, where I was not unhappy, though I wasn’t really 
sorry to leave. 

I have heard myself spoken of as highly strung and nervous, 
but I don’t think I have ever been considered abnormally so. I’m 
certainly not of a very brave temperament, and some things affect 
me rather oddly. I’m afraid of water, for instance, and no amount 
of persuasion would ever induce me to learn to swim. 

When I came home from school I took up the ordinary duties 
and amusements of a professional man’s daughter in a small place. 
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I have a little car of my own, play tennis, go climbing in Switzer. 
land with my father in the summer, and do a good deal of reading, 
Our old doctor, who has known me since I was a baby, is always 
telling me I read too much. But I don’t think I do. On the 
whole, men and women in books interest me more than the men 
and women I meet. Also they expect nothing from me in retum, 
I have always been fond of solitude. It’s just as well. I expect 
I shall lead a fairly solitary life as I grow older. I don’t suppose 
I shall have another lover. AndifIdid . . . I don’t know. 

There’s a very big colliery just outside our little town, and 
Frank came there as engineer. 

My father is the Company’s lawyer, and it was natural that 
the new engineer should be asked to our house. He told me after. 
wards that he had always been fond of me from the first time he 
saw me. Be that as it may—lI think he must have partly imagined 
it, for I don’t consider I’m the sort of person one falls in love with 
at first sight—he came very often to the house. He was fond of 
chess, which always seems odd to me, although I have noticed 
that one never can guess what sort of person may like chess— 
they’re often the most unlikely people—and he used to drop in 
after dinner and play a game with my father. 

Gradually we became very friendly. You couldn’t help liking 
Frank, he had such a pleasant, kindly, happy way with him, and 
he had brains too. He didn’t care much for poetry or art, but you 
mustn’t imagine he was the ordinary feeble-brained young man 
who thinks of nothing but jazz and reads nothing but trashy novels. 
He liked a good tale and liked it well written, and he thought 
quite a lot and about quite a number of things, but I always felt 
that in his heart he was just a little scornful of poets and dreamers 
and people who did nothing practical. 

He had no patience, as he put it, with Walter de la Mare’s 
writing, for instance. He thought most of it ‘moonshine,’ as 
he said. Yet he loved Conrad, and I have always thought that 

queer, because really and truly, you know, Conrad’s like that too. 
I suppose Frank never felt that part of him at all—he just took 
the tales as tales. 

But I’m not getting on with my tale. We got engaged in 
September, after my father and I came from Switzerland. 

I refused him at first, but Frank wouldn’t hear of it. He said 
he wouldn’t take no. That if only I would give him a trial I should 
see how happy we should be. And so in the end I said yes. 
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THE BLOW. 


And we were very happy. I can’t imagine a kinder, dearer 
lover. We went out a great deal together—there were a good 
many dances that winter, all round about—and we are both good 
dancers. After Christmas I went to stay with his people for a 
| fortnight—they lived in London—and he got a week’s leave and 
we went to theatres and parties and even to some galleries and 
concerts together. 

It was a gay, happy time—and yet, looking back, I remember 
there were moments when I felt a sort of tiny misgiving. As if 
there were a part of me that was hidden away and never showed 
in the life I was living—a part of me that might come out from its 
hiding-place some day and stare about and feel lost. But I don’t 
think I often felt like that. 

Spring came early that year, and in May there were days that 
were beautifully warm and summery. 

It was one of those days that Frank persuaded me to go on the 
river with him. I’ve never, as I think I said before, been very 
fond of the water, but Frank is a very good rower and swimmer 
and loves boating. 

Our river is quite a big one, and I had been out so often with 
him the summer before that I had partly got over my nervousness. 

The day I am speaking of I don’t remember feeling at all anxious. 
It was a Saturday afternoon, but there were hardly any boats 
about ; it was rather early for people to think of going on the river. 
Exactly what happened I don’t know. All I remember is that I 
leaned forward to reach my big coat, getting, I think, on to one 
knee to loosen a button which had somehow got caught in the 
boards. The button came loose with a jerk, and I overbalanced 
quite suddenly. The boat was a very light one and turned over 
at once. We both went into the water. 

I remember nothing more except struggling desperately in the 
cold water and then—a blank. 


The first thing after that which I really recollect is lying in bed 
with a very bad headache and a queer stiff, sore, swollen feeling in 
my nose and eyes. 

Indeed I could not open one of my eyes at all. Out of the other 
Icould just see my old Nannie sitting by the bed with her knitting. 

She got up when she saw me try to move, and leaned over and 
smiled. ‘ It’s all right, my lammie,’ she said. ‘ You’re quite safe 
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with Nannie. You got a knock on your poor little nose, but it'l] 
soon be quite all right if you go to sleep.’ 

It was some days afterwards before I knew what had really 
happened. I was weak and feverish, and the doctor wouldn’t let 
me talk or be talked to. I knew that there had been an accident 
and that Frank had saved me from drowning ; that he was quite 
well and was to come and see me as soon as my temperature was 
normal. 

The first time he came he was only allowed to stay a little time, 

I remember how upset I was that he should see me looking s 
ugly, with my face all bruised and discoloured, and how he smiled 
when I spoke of it, and said ‘ Well, darling, considering it was 
all my fault . . .’ and how I was vaguely puzzled, not seeing 
quite how it could possibly be his fault when it was I who upset 
the boat. 

But later on I learnt—it was Nannie who told me—that Frank, 
finding that my frantic struggles were making it impossible to 
rescue me, and realising that there was only one thing to be done, 
had given me a violent blow between the eyes, rendering me un- 
conscious and enabling him to swim with me to the bank. 

And this, strange though it may seem to other people, was the 
thing which came between Frank and me and ultimately caused 
me to break off our engagement. 

One rather odd thing about it is that I didn’t feel so strongly 
about it at the beginning. 

After the first shock—for it was a terrible shock to me to realise 
that Frank had actually given me a hard blow in the face—common 
sense and gratitude came to the rescue. It was the only thing he 
could have done. My lover had shown an entirely commendable 
promptness and courage, and had thereby saved me from drowning. 
I was, as I say, quite sensible about it at first. 

But gradually a sort of horror of the thing grew in my soul. 
I can’t really describe it. My logical mind fought against it. 
I knew it was absurd, inexcusable ; hysterical, if you will. And 
yet, I couldn’t get away from it. Frank had hit me, deliberately 
given me a blowin the face. I used actually to recoil shudderingly 
from the thought as if from an actual blow itself. Something 
deep down within me felt outraged, shamed, desecrated. 

I spoke of it at last to my father. He looked pained and 
puzzled. 

‘You will get over it presently, my dear,’ he said, soothingly. 
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‘The thing has upset you, and no wonder. You'll be able to 
laugh at it soon, when you are quite well again.’ 

But it grew worse instead of better. 

I used to find myself looking at Frank’s strong, lean hand with 
a sort of fascinated horror. I had to make myself look away. I 
used to wake in the night with a start and a vivid sensation as of 
that violent blow being repeated in my dream. I used to get up 
and turn on the light and look in the mirror, half-expecting to see 
bruises on my face. And in the end I had to tell Frank. There 
was nothing else to be done. He couldn’t help seeing that I was 
unhappy and unsettled, and it didn’t seem fair not to tell him. 

As I said before, he couldn’t understand. He tried very hard 
to be patient, to make allowances, to make me see the folly of such 
an attitude. I myself was miserably aware how ungrateful I must 
appear to be. But there it was. 

In the end I felt that it was utterly impossible for me to marry 
him. I simply couldn’t. I knew I couldn’t. It was terribly 
hard on him, for I do know that he loved me with the whole strength 
of his nature, but it would have been harder on him had I married 
him, feeling as I did. That was almost my only consolation. 

And finally, of course, they had to let me have my way. Frank 
left the town almost immediately and I was sent up to Scotland to 
stay with an aunt in order to get quite strong and well again. 

I am quite strong and well now and have taken up my old life 
once more. Strangely enough, the river has a queer fascination 
forme now. I often walk on the bank and stop to look at the place 
where the accident happened. I have even thought of learning 
to row, but my father looks anxious and discouraging when I 
suggest it. I believe he’s afraid I shall be overturned again. 
How foolish. . . . 





THE JADE. 


Ou, why was I not made 
In the strong mould of those heroic folk 
Who do not fear to joke 
At Fortune, call her minx and jilt and jade, 
And other things much better left unsaid ? 


They bravely front the skies, 

Shaking their fists at Jupiter and Mars, 

And other innocent stars, 
Holding them, with their fixed, unwinking eyes, 
Responsible for Dooms and Destinies. 


All comes alike to them— 
The bitter or the sweet, caress or cuff— 
They find it good enough : 
Whether it is a half-brick or a gem 
That Fortune flings, they take with equal phlegm. 


All men of taste extol 
Those who defy, with an unvarying form, 
The lightning and the storm : 

Ajax, Prometheus, he who (in a hole) 

Sang praise of his Unconquerable Soul. 


But I am not that sort, 
(And pray make no mistake, ye minor gods 
Who fix such things as odds)— 

I am a common mortal, very short 

Of cash, with no antipathy to sport. 


Not mine the Kismet creed : 
I’m most susceptible to all mischance : 
A single huffish glance 

From Fortune sends me off my feed, 

And turns my backbone to a quaking reed. 
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For me, when things go wrong, 
The heavens are black: I wring my hands; I gnash 
My teeth (ten guineas cash) : 

And there’s an interruption in the song 

That helps my little bit of life along. 


With guarded steps I go, 
Lest I should break, unwittingly, the rules 
They do not teach in schools : 

Thirteens I never use; I walk below 

No ladders ; I avoid the ominous crow. 


When I get out of bed, 
I wonder what the day will bring along : 
There may be something wrong— 
Fate may be weaving some unkindly thread, 
Or some old sword be hanging o’er my head. 


If I could find the shrine 
Of gods of Little Horses, or the joss 
In charge of Pitch-and-Toss, 
Id bring it offerings of flowers and wine— 
So much more graceful than the blood of kine. 


But since that pagan réle 
Is not for me, O silent Fates, give ear, 
And know I have no fear 
Of that degeneration of the soul 
Reputed to accompany the dole. 


So, if you'll send me (soon) 
A long-lost uncle’s millions, or a cheque 
Via that Epsom spec., 
Don’t think that I'll reject the proffered boon, 
Or pipe you any but a grateful tune. 
Rosert BELL. 


VOL. LXIV.— NO. 380, N.S, 
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SOME THACKERAY ORIGINALS. 
BY P. R. KRISHNASWAMI, M.A. 


LECTURER IN ENGLISH, GOVERNMENT COLLEGE, KUMBAKONAM 
(Sour Inp1a). 


III. 
RUMMUN LOLL. 


THERE is certainly no one, says Professor Saintsbury, referring to 
Paul de Florac, who can touch him as a sketch of a foreigner in 
the enormous range of the English novel. Thackeray could be 
perfect in sketching a Frenchman ; he was far otherwise in por. 
traying a Hindu. He could not have gloried in the fact of his 
own birth in an Indian city, as Kipling speaks with pride of his 
birth at Bombay. Thackeray was anxious perhaps to disown any 
association with India through the circumstance of his birth there. 
Lecturing on Swift, Thackeray remarks: ‘He was no more an 
Irishman than a man born of English parents at Calcutta is a 
Hindoo.’ Though from time to time extraordinary events in India, 
like the rise of Haidar Ali, the impeachment of Warren Hastings, 
or the Indian Mutiny, create a sensation in England, and draw her 
attention to India, enormous ignorance of that country has been 
the general feature of the people in England. Though practical 
considerations prevent statesmen and administrators from making 
the frankest avowal of sympathy for the Indian people and Indian 
aspirations, India generally looks to the greatest literary writers 
of England to take sympathetically to her. Unfortunately, 
Thackeray, like some other writers, Meredith! among them, had no 
occasion to rise above the contemporary prejudices of British 
administrators in India, in his passing sketch of a Hindu character. 
Possibly this want of sympathy was due chiefly to the want of 
personal knowledge, though imagination could well have aided 
Thackeray in the matter. Rummun Loll, however, comes into 
the novel more to intensify and render picturesque the satiric 
portrait of the lion-hunter, Mrs. Hobson Newcome, and of the 
shameless girls of London society who fall on him and declare 
themselves ready to marry him, than to exhibit his own personality, 


1 See his Lord Ormont and his Aminta. 
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for he is not made to say anything of his own in the novel. Though 
unimportant in himself, a study of the making of Rummun Loll 
in the novelist’s workshop is of the greatest value, because it 
illustrates correctly Thackeray’s usual method of portrayal; it 
helps us to understand the so-called cynical quality of Thackeray, 

the quality of a writer who, for the particular purposes of his story 
and the human contrasts it employs, does not dwell on the favourable 
side of a person who suggests the type, because it is the popularly 
known side, but develops the darker elements that complete the 
type he requires, even if not, in actual fact, characteristic of the 
individual whose person and circumstances supply the portrait. 

That he was not too favourably inclined towards the virtue of 
the Hindus is to be inferred from the following statement : 


‘T have read (besides that poem of Goethe of which you are so 
fond) in books of Indian travels of Bayadéres, dancing girls brought 
up by troops round about the temples, whose calling is to dance, 
and wear jewels, and look beautiful; I believe they are quite 
respected in—in Pagoda land. They perform before the priests 
in the pagodas ; and the Brahmins and the Indian princes marry 
them.’ 


The special significance of this statement lies in the fact that 


there was one book of travels—for which Thackeray had the highest 
regard, and which we have reason to think he read very carefully 
—which definitely assured him of its utter falsehood. Reginald 
Heber writes : 


‘Thad heard that the Bayadéres were regarded with respect 
among the other classes of Hindus, as servants of the gods, and 
that, after a few years’ service, they often married respectably. 
But though I have made several enquiries, I cannot find that 
this is the case ; their name is a common term of reproach among 
the women of the country, nor could any man of decent caste 
marry one of their number.’ 4 


The creation of such a character as Rummun Loll was a bold 
experiment ; not, however, that there had not been examples of 
other English writers who had introduced Indian personages in 
their works. The Moghul Emperor was still alive on the Delhi 
throne when Dryden published his ‘Tragedy of Aurengzebe.’ 
Nor was the Begum Somroo dead in 1827 when Sir Walter Scott 


1 Heber’s Indian Journal (1844 edition), vol. ii. p. 180. 
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wrote ‘ The Surgeon’s Daughter ’ and closely shadowed many points 
in her career when drawing the character of Begum Montreville, 
In the same novel Scott makes no secret of the real original when 
he introduces Paupiah, the Brahmin Dubash to the Governor of 
Madras, about the year 1780. 

In introducing ‘ Rummun Loll’ in his novel, Thackeray could 
not presume that the appearance of an Indian gentleman in English 
drawing-rooms was a familiar occurrence at that time. If Thackeray 
had himself met one who was visiting England, he would certainly 
have given us some bits of his character’s direct conversation, 
which he has not done with Rummun Loll. Now a distinguished 
Indian gentleman (of high intellectual attainments and extra- 
ordinary religious zeal) in the person of Rajah Rammohun Roy did 
visit England in the year 1831, staying there until his death at 
Bristol in 1833. If Thackeray had any opportunity of seeing the 
Rajah, it must have been atadistance. Asa young manof between 
twenty and twenty-two, it is to be presumed that he could not 
have known intimately the hero from India who was lionized in 
the drawing-rooms of the highest society in London with an 
unprecedented display of enthusiasm. 

Rammohun Roy, as has been said, died in 1833. About that 
time Thackeray suffered personal loss in the failure of an Indian 
banking house, though we have little reason to think that a Hindu 
had anything to do with the ruin of the bank. In creating Rummun 
Loll, Thackeray combined the great hero of the London drawing- 
rooms with the idea of the alleged fraud by an Indian bank. 
Thackeray had also obviously known of the affairs of the notorious 
banking house of Palmer & Co., which collapsed about 1824, and 
of the Rajah Chandu Lal, the Prime Minister of Haidarabad, 
who, by the encouragement given by him to it, and by his own 
indebtedness to it, would be easily associated with the failure of 
the bank. So evolves ‘Rummun Loll,’ an attempt to combine in 
one name ‘Rammohun’ and ‘Chandu Lal,’ with no doubt a 
punning alliance between underhand finance and contemporary 
slang in the suggestion of ‘a rum ’un.’ ? 

We shall now pursue in detail the appearance of Rummun Lull 
in the novel. Mrs. Newcome walks through her rooms with him. 
He is the celebrated Indian merchant, otherwise His Excellency 
Rummun Loll, otherwise His Highness Rummun Loll, the chief 


1 For the suggestion of the contemporary slang, I am indebted to Dr: Leonard 
Huxley. 
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proprietor of the diamond mines in Golconda, with a claim of 
three millions and a half upon the East India Company. The 
hostess hangs on his arm and promenades him, and his turban, 
and his shawls, and his kincob pelisse, and his lacquered moustache, 
and keen brown face, and opal eyeballs. As soon as Rummun 
sees the Colonel he assumes the deepest humility, bows his head 
and creeps submissively towards him. The Colonel asks super- 
ciliously, ‘What, Rummun, you here?” Rummun replies in 
Hindustani, and the Colonel listens haughtily and turns away. 
When Mrs. Newcome refers to the Indian Prince, the Colonel 
becomes indignant : ‘ You don’t mean that that man calls himself 
a prince? That a fellow who wouldn’t sit down in an officer’s 
presence is . . .” At the same party Barnes describes the Rummun 
as he sits carelessly amidst the London girls : 


‘How the girls crowd round him! By Gad, a fellow who’s rich 
in London may have the pick of any gal—not here—not in this 
sort of thing; I mean in society, you know, I’ve seen the old 
dowagers crowding round that fellow, and the girls snuggling up 
to his indiarubber face. He’s known to have two wives already in 
India; but, by Gad, for a settlement, I believe some of ’em here 
would marry—I mean the girls in society.’ 


We have thus a detailed account of Rummun Loll. If he 
aspired to be called ‘ His Excellency,’ the implication was that 
he was an Ambassador; if ‘ His Highness,’ he pretended to be a 
Rajah. Rammohun was in fact both an Ambassador and a Rajah. 
He was appointed an Elchee (Envoy) to the Court of Great Britain, 
and the title of ‘ Rajah’ was conferred on him by His Majesty the 
Emperor of Delhi.1 At the same time it was possible to mock 
at his pretensions to be an Ambassador and a Rajah, for the 
authorities of the East India Company, in India, refused to recog- 
nise the competency of the Delhi Emperor either to send an envoy 
or to confer the title of ‘ Rajah.’ But when Rammohun Roy was 
actually in England, his personality was so attractive and im- 
pressive that a great deal of the opposition to his titles died out. 
He was presented to the King, and at the Coronation a place was 
assigned to him among the ambassadors. Even the East India 
Company Directors troubled themselves to entertain him at a 
dinner. 

Considering the numerous references in English literature to the 


' Life and Letters of Rammohun Roy, by S. D. Collet (Calcutta, 1913), p. 165. 
All other quotations about Rammohun Roy are from the same book. 
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mines of Golconda, Thackeray’s idea of making Rummun Lol the 
chief proprietor of the diamond mines of Golconda needs no comment, 

An extract or two to describe the kind of reception that Ran- 
mohun Roy was privileged to enjoy in England will be found 
relevant here. Mr. Sutherland describes his presence at Manchester 
as follows (Newcome stands in the novel for Manchester) : 


‘ All the workmen, I believe, struck work, and men, women, 
and children rushed in crowds to see the “ King of Inge”! Many 
of the great unwashed insisted upon shaking hands with him; 
some of the ladies who had not stayed to make their toilets very 
carefully wished to embrace him, and he with difficulty escaped.’ ! 


That he was a great favourite with the ladies of society is made 
clear in the following extract from the Court Journal for October 5, 
1833: ‘To ladies his politeness was marked by the most delicate 
manner, and his felicitous mode of paying them a compliment 
gained him very many admirers among the high-born beauties of 
Britain.’ We also learn that Rammohun ‘ became, in short, the 
lion of the season, and the dowager Duchess of Cork, a noted 
lion-hunter, early marked him out for her prey.’ This explains 
Barnes Newcome’s reference to the ‘ old dowagers crowding round 
Rummun.’ The anxiety of the two branches of the Newcome 
family, with their strong Quaker leanings, is also founded on fact. 
To quote from Collet’s Life again: ‘Two wealthy quaker families, 
Cropper and Benson by name, paid him special attention, and 
brought him into social fellowship with persons of all faiths.’ It 
is no surprise that such a fortunate person should arouse the envy 
and wrath of some Englishmen, and especially of those English- 
men who had served in India, and whose outlook is proverbially 
narrow. We read in one of Macaulay’s letters, referring to a casual 
conversation with Sydney Smith : 


‘I told him that my meeting him was some compensation 
for Rammohun Roy. Sydney broke forth: “Compensation! Do 
you mean to insult me? A beneficed clergyman, a nobleman’s 
chaplain, to be no more than a compensation for a Brahmin ; and 
a heretic Brahmin too, a fellow who has lost his own religion and 
can’t find another. A man who has lost his caste! Who ought 
to have melted lead poured down his nostrils, if the good old Vedas 


39 9 


were in force as they ought to be. 


1 Quoted on page 182 of Miss Collet’s biography. 
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It is not easy to discover when this English clergyman con- 
ceived an admiration for, and assumed the championship of, the 
zealous upkeep of Hindu religion, caste and the Vedas. Any 
stick is good to beat an enemy with, when racial arrogance is pro- 
| voked. Rammohun Roy’s success in English society is recorded 
to have evoked a more immediate outburst from a British officer 
who had been in India. (Colonel Newcome plays the odious réle 
when he asks, ‘ What, Rummun, you here?’) In Mrs. Le Breton’s 
‘Memories of Seventy Years ’ we read the following: ‘ At a party 
at a friend of ours—Captain Mauleverer, who had known the Rajah 
in India, and was very much attached to him,—we . . . overheard 
one of the guests, an Indian officer of rank, say angrily, “ What 
is that black fellow doing here?” A shocking speech to those 
who loved and honoured him so much !’ 

When Colonel Newcome described Rummun as one who would 
not have dared to sit down in an officer’s presence, he only referred 
to the notorious discourtesy of which the officers of the Company’s 
service were guilty, and for which they were frequently reproved. 
Among other writers, Reginald Heber takes occasion to remark on 
this matter in his ‘ Indian Journal.’ An ironical interest attaches 
itself to Colonel Newcome’s remarks about Rummun not daring to 


sit in an officer’s presence in India, when we note the following in 
the ‘ Life of Rammohun Roy ’ : 


“It is usually stated by Rammohun Roy’s biographers that a 
written agreement was signed by Mr. Digby to the effect that 
Rammohun should never be kept standing (a custom enforced by 
European civil servants towards natives of the highest rank) in 
the presence of the Collector, and that no order should be issued 
to him as a mere Hindu functionary.’ 


We may also note that Barnes’s reference to Rummun’s two 
wives in India is founded on the fact of Rammohun Roy having 
married two wives in India. The picture of Rummun Loll drawn 
by Richard Doyle, to illustrate the pages of the novel, is closely 
modelled on that of Rammohun Roy, if not exactly his. 

Though Rummun Loll spoke a few sentences only in Hindustani 
when he encountered Colonel Newcome, Rammohun Roy had an 
excellent command of the English language. 

Attention has been drawn here to all the remarkable points of 
coincidence between Rummun Loll and Rammohun Roy. There 
can hardly be any doubt that Thackeray based the externals of his 
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Rummun Loll principally on a study of Rammohun Roy’s progress 
in England. The suggestion has already been made that Rajah 
Chandu Lal also comes into the composition, especially in the second 
part of the name ‘Rummun Loll.’ But beyond his connectioy 
with the banking house of Palmer & Co. (without any of the criminal 
implications associated with Rummun Loll) there is nothing iy 
common between Chandu Lal and Rummun Loll. 

The unpleasant odour associated with the Indian gentleman in 
London drawing-rooms, created by Thackeray’s use of his career as 
a mask for a disreputable adventurer, may be said to have been 
atoned for by another English novelist, Beaconsfield, who intro- 
duced into his unfinished novel, Kusinara—a Tamil gentleman 
from Ceylon, ‘of great culture,’ ‘a Buddhist and a self-appointed 
missionary of that faith.’ Sir P. Arunachalam has pointed out that 
this was no other than his grandfather, Sir P. Kumaraswami, who 
first went to England in the early ’sixties of the last century, and 
was lionized in the salons of London and Paris. 
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THE AFFLICTED OF ALLAH. 
BY BRIG.-GENERAL COSMO STEWART, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


TurrE had been trouble away up on the ever restless Frontier of 
India stirred up by the bigoted devotees of Islam, to whom the 
religion of the white man should be lawful, but the passion of whose 
fanaticism was being fanned to a flame by the venomous intrigues 
of a barbarous and malevolent Power, to whom all religion was 
anathema. The Great War was dragging on towards its close, and 
many rumours, false and true, had been borne on the winds across 
the deserts and mountains of Asia, and all found ready credence 
among the excitable tribesmen. It was currently believed that the 
Sahiblog had made war on the Sultan of Rum, the Khalifah of 
Allah, and that the Holy Places were in danger of desecration by 
the infidel. The call had come to the Faithful many months ago, 
and small contingents of the more devout and warlike had collected 
at the summons of the mullahs, and departed on the long ‘ safar’ 
across the Unknown to take part in the Jehad or Holy War. 

Expectation had run riot among those who remained, and when 
the tidings spread that the cause of the Prophet had triumphed, 
and that all the Sirkar’s trained troops had been transported across 
the Kala Pani (i.e. ‘ the Black Water,’ or ocean), to die miserably 
fighting in an unrighteous contest, it was small wonder that outrages 
became daring and frequent. It had become obvious that the 
garrisons in the small isolated posts, dotted at intervals along the 
main road through the back of beyond, were no longer of the same 
quality as those of aforetime. To steal rifles from them had become 
a comparatively safe and simple operation, and on several recent 
occasions complete and unexpected success had attended the 
attempts of the more enterprising of the tribesmen to surprise and 
utterly to destroy the defenders of such posts. 

Government, generally swift to take vengeance for such insults, 
appeared to have waxed slothful. Some of the posts were not 
re-established, while the garrisons of others were withdrawn as 
Government endeavoured to limit its liabilities, with the natural 
result that the tribesmen grew more truculent and bold. It was 
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in fact a demonstration of the general truth of the maxim, that jt 
is better to withdraw in peace-time from a position untenable ip 
war with the means available, than be forced to do so on a threat 
with the consequent loss of prestige when war occurs. The climax 
arrived when a small column of raw troops that had replaced the 
seasoned veterans was badly worsted by the tribesmen when out 
on a patrol. 

It had become abundantly evident that some energetic action 
was demanded of Government, if the work of years was not to 
degenerate into something akin to chaos; and the time having 
arrived for a new Ruler of the province to be appointed, the far-off 
powers that be had cast about to find a man of the type of the 
famous Wardens of the Marches, who had held the Frontier between 
their hands during the Mutiny. 

Their choice fell on one comparatively young in years, but 
resolute in character and daring in spirit. A soldier by profession, 
he had entered the Political Department early in his career, and 
undergone a rough but thorough apprenticeship under some of the 
most capable administrators on the Frontier, which he knew 
personally from Gilgit to Mekran. Initiated into the army in one 
of those famous Irish regiments, the Black Tyrones of Rudyard 
Kipling’s ballads, he had learnt how to hold in discipline and yet 
win the affection of the impetuous fighting men who never went 
into action without adding to the glory of the British arms ; regi- 
ments, the disbandment of which every decent Irishman feels as 
only one of the indelible disgraces to which their country has been 
put by men ineffable and unspeakable, until better days shall 
return, and a warrior race shall ask its King to restore their colours 
to the honour of Irishmen. 

The new Governor was a man after the heart of the wild men 
he had been called on to rule. Of imposing stature and address, 
he had served long in the province, and was known to and trusted 
by the headmen. Even the mullahs respected him for his intimate 
knowledge of the Mohammedan religious law, and of the Koran in 
the original vernacular. He had made it a practice to read and 
expound the latter with them in more peaceable times, as an induce- 
ment to them to come and visit him ; he thereby acquired an unusual 
influence over them, as there was nothing such holy men delighted 
in more than to enter into abstruse and interminable arguments 
over some knotty point of Holy Writ. Their opinion of a Sahib 
who could do so with eloquence and fluency in the original tongue 
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rose in proportion. While scrupulously just, he was also a very 
masterful man, and in the East (as is also the case in the West) 
men in their hearts love to be ruled by such an one. 

Thus it came about that very soon after the advent of the new 
Governor, matters began to mend in the province. He believed in 
the closest possible touch between himself and those he governed, 
and as a soldier he realised the importance, on occasions, of a suitable 
display of force. Therefore, shortly after assuming his new office, 
he set out on an extended tour in the more remote parts of his 
domain, accompanied by an imposing escort of troops. 

This escort consisted of what used to be known as a ‘ mixed 
brigade of all arms,’ i.e. three or four battalions, one of which was 
British, a squadron or so, a mountain battery, and other details. 
As the Lord Sahib traversed the country, the more important of the 
chiefs and headmen were summoned to come in and pay their 
respects to the representative of the Sirkar, and accompanied him 
as far as the confines of their own particular districts. 

The start had been made somewhat late in the season. The 
country was rugged, barren and waterless; the heat was great 
during the day and the marching hard, for the Governor was never 
one to linger by the way. The troops, with the exception of one 
Goorkha battalion, were raw and inexperienced, and officers few. 
The British battalion, a territorial unit lately out from home, was 
not inured to hardship and not yet at home in its unaccustomed 
surroundings. The Governor knew all these details would be very 
closely observed by the lawless and unruly inhabitants, but that the 
experience would be of infinite value to the troops. 

It was well after noon on a certain day when the advanced guard 
arrived on the spot selected for the daily halt, after a long and 
wearisome march down the depressing valley. The heat had been 
more than usually telling, and in the deathly stillness the haze 
rendered distant objects indistinct. There was no green thing to 
telieve the eye ; the rocky hills, like the ridges turned up by a giant 
ploughshare on either side of a furrow, ran along steep and craggy, 
parallel to the valley, and the picquetting duties had been severe. 
The only water for days had been from the turbid, muddy stream 
tuning down the centre of the valley, which was brackish to taste, 
gave dysentery of a mild character, and caused fever among 
the unacclimatised British soldiers. Rough expedients had been 
provided to minimise its deleterious qualities for drinking, but when 
their thirst was great the men would drink straight from the river 
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if unobserved by their officers. There had been a good deal of 
sickness among the men in consequence. 

That day it had fallen to the turn of the British battalion to 
find the advanced guard and to furnish the road picquets for the 
march of the column with its transport, and as the latter wound 
like a great snake out on to the open space selected for camp, the 
picquets for the protection of camp by day were being marshalled 
from the advanced guard in front, and the points for them to occupy 
round camp were being settled by the advanced-guard commander, 
What remained over of the British battalion had assembled on the 
ground, and had been allowed to pile arms and fall out in their 
ranks to rest, officers and men being thoroughly fatigued and ex- 
hausted by the heat. The column staff were engaged laying out 
the camp. 

Private John Dawkins had marched in with ‘ C’ company, and 
had been detailed as one of a picquet to ascend some 1500 feet toa 
point overlooking the valley in front, and about a mile away from 
the stream. Undersized and narrow-chested, he had been ailing 
for some days, and for the last two nights had been unable to sleep. 
Yesterday and to-day he had been racked with pains in his head 
and his eyes were very sore, and for the last few miles the over- 
powering heat, the dazzling glare and the stifling dust had all 
combined to render the pain intolerable. He had long since emptied 
his water-bottle. Well plucked, he had endeavoured to stick it out 
and scorned to go sick; but for the last part of the march he had 
struggled along, oblivious to his surroundings, and muttering to 
himself in a curious way. His immediate companions were too 
intent on their own troubles to notice his condition. 

After being told off for duty, the picquet of Private Dawkins 
had been moved out a short distance under a young non-commis- 
sioned officer, and been allowed to fall out and sit down, until the 
youthful second-lieutenant in charge had received his orders from 
the advanced-guard commander. This was not quite as it should 
have been, but the non-commissioned officer in charge pro tem was 
new to his office and very tired. One or two of his pals noticed in 
a vague way that Private Dawkins was ‘ funny,’ and recommended 
him to report himself sick. But he was by now wandering in his 
head, and had no distinct idea except that he had an insatiable 
craving for water. A glint of sun on the stream away down the 
valley attracted his disordered attention and sent his rambling 
thoughts away to his far-off pleasant countryside in Sussex, and he 
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became seized with a longing to steal away quietly down to where 
he fondly imagined he saw his own homely stream, and to stretch 
himself out in the cool shade and drink and sleep. 

With a hazy idea that he was doing something he ought not to 
do, he cunningly edged away from his companions without attracting 
peculiar attention, till he got to a little nullah close by, which ran 
down towards the river, and slyly watching for an opportunity, he 
dropped into it out of sight. His companions did not notice his 
disappearance. 

Private Dawkins had acquired renewed energy from the sight 
of that stream. He was now almost completely off his head, poor 
little chap; and though he clung instinctively to his rifle, he was 
picturing to himself the pretty babbling brook of Sussex, with the 
sweet meadow running down to its edge, the oak trees in their first 
yellow-green blush of spring, and the primroses lifting their many 
happy countenances to heaven, grateful for the sunshine and the 
rain. So he made the best pace he could down the stony nullah, 
which got deeper as he progressed and hid him effectually. 

He wandered on about a mile and a half, sitting down several 
times to rest by the way, only to be urged on by his hallucinations, 
and still careful to cling to his rifle and equipment, to be parted from 
which it had been drilled in on him was a heinous offence. Eventu- 
ally he came in sight of the dirty, muddy flood, but by now his wits 
had completely left him. A pleased and happy smile hovered over 
his face, and every now and again he would break out into a pitiful 
little laugh, and croon and talk aloud to himself. 

Going down to the water, he first slaked his thirst, and then, 
after a pause, still automatically picking up his rifle, moved to a 
little distance from the brink, placed his rifle up against one rock, 
stripped off his equipment and placed it on another, detached his 
waistbelt with his bayonet and placed them on a third, and divested 
himself of his helmet and coat; he then went and sat down close 
to the rifle. It was now about 3 p.m. and still blazing hot, but 
Private John Dawkins smiled and crooned to himself, occasionally 
gesticulating in an entirely silly manner, and was quite oblivious to 
his surroundings. 

Meanwhile his picquet companions were wearily and slowly 
proceeding on their way up to the point they had been ordered to 
occupy. Owing to the slackness of the non-commissioned officer in 
charge, and the preoccupation of the very youthful officer in 
command, who was trying all he knew how to remember some of 
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the innumerable points in connexion with posting a picquet which 
had been rubbed into him at a Course, the absence of Private 
Dawkins had still escaped notice. When the picquet arrived at its 
destination, the officer’s first care was to post his look-out men, an( 
select the most suitable spot and start his men on building a sangar 
for protection at night, as he had been taught to do. His look-out 
men were carefully directed to scan certain areas of ground, but 
these did not include the obviously safe and low flats down by the 
river. Otherwise the presence of Private Dawkins might have been 
observed close on a mile away, once he had issued from the friendly 
nullah. The boy officer, having done all he could think of, and very 
anxious to set his tired men a good example, took his coat off like a 
gentleman, and worked away with his men in the sun. 

Some eight hundred yards away from Private Dawkins, and 
well up the hillside, a lean, villainous-looking tribesman was crouch- 
ing behind a rock. An antiquated flint-lock jezail lay by his side, 
and about his person were strapped an old powder horn and a leather 
pouch containing bullets and wads; in his dirty cummerbund or 
waistcloth was stuck a nasty-looking Pathan knife; and from his 
equally dirty pugaree hung two or three curious little native charms, 
inscribed with verses from the Koran to ward off the evil eye. 
His scraggy beard was dyed orange-red, and his coarse, unkempt 
long hair fell down from underneath the pugaree over his shoulders 
in what had once been greasy curls. 

He had been observing the column closely for hours, and from 
his present hiding-place had taken in every detail of what had 
occurred since it had halted, intent on seizing any opportunity for 
securing some loot. He knew exactly where the nearest picquets 
were and what they were doing, and judged to a nicety what ground 
they could and what ground they could not see round the camp. 
He had noticed that the British picquets had gone up carelessly, 
the men straggling and several precautions being omitted; he 
had observed that the look-out men of the nearest picquet had not 
been well placed for observation, and that the men were slow to 
construct defences. He had seen the baggage column had tailed out 
on the line of march, a sure sign of bad march discipline, and 
offering temptations to the inhabitants to swoop down on isolated 
men and animals in suitable places. Generally he felt satisfied 
that these indeed were not like the troops of yore, and that with 
patience and cunning some small favourable opportunity might 
well present itself to spoil the infidel. His own village lay a few 
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miles off, securely tucked away up a difficult nullah, and he felt 
his line of retreat was safe. He doubted if the Sahibs knew even 
of the existence of the village. 

And then with his wonderful eyesight, which nothing escaped, 
he had spotted the figure of Private Dawkins as he descended into 
the nullah and became lost to view. He was particularly observant 
of that picquet, as he rightly judged it would be the nearest one to 
himself. At first he thought the single soldier was a scout, though 
he knew it was not customary for scouts to go out singly. So he 
watched for Dawkins to reappear, and when this did not occur his 
curiosity was aroused. 

When Private John Dawkins emerged near the river below him, 
well away from the picquet and the camp, his little snake-like eyes 
littered in a beastly way, and at once became glued on the solitary 
figure. He could not understand why the man should be alone, 
and he waited and scanned all the ground for others to appear but 
without result. Then he saw Dawkins discard his rifle and other 
impedimenta, and it seemed to him that here, peradventure, Allah 
had indeed delivered such a fool into his hand ! 

He first looked at the picquet to see whether Private Dawkins 
had attracted their attention, and being satisfied on this point, 
worked out the best line of ground by which to approach him under 
cover from both the picquet and his objective. He then uncoiled 
himself, and discarding the jezail, began to worm himself down 
towards the unsuspecting Dawkins. He took the most careful 
precautions, which were all totally unnecessary in so far as the 
latter was concerned. Eventually he arrived behind a rock not 
thirty yards from his quarry, and for fi -»en minutes observed him 
minutely, and soon realised that poor !'awkins was utterly daft, 
and from his smiles and gesticulations probably quite harmless. 
Still it would be well to relax no precaut: «»; a white man was 
always liable to prove an absolute devil even when least expected ! 

The discovery of the soldier’s mental condition had upset his 
calculations somewhat. His first idea had been to steal upon him, 
and dispatch him swiftly with his ugly knife. But he recollected 
in time that the teaching of the Holy Koran emphatically prohibited 
any such act against one, even an accursed infidel, so palpably 
afflicted of Allah already, and the superstition within him checked 
his first intention. But if he could not slay, it would still be 
profitable and doubtless also a meritorious act to secure all the 
loot he could. The rifle was, of course, the supreme prize ; but it 
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lay unpleasantly close to the British soldier’s hand ; therefore he 
must feel his way very carefully. 

Rising slowly from behind his cover, and ready to drop to it 
again instantly, he cautiously showed himself. As he had imagined, 
Private Dawkins appeared to take no notice of him whatever, 
Convinced on this point, he began to edge closer, till Dawkins 
eventually looked up and smiled and jabbered something at hin 
in an incomprehensible tongue, but evidently in the most friendly 
manner. The ruffian contorted his pitiless face into the best attempt 
he could make at a friendly smile, laughed in his turn, and continued 
to edge a little closer, until he could lay his hands on the nearest 
articles he coveted, which happened to be the waistbelt and bayonet. 

Still watching Dawkins as a cat would a mouse, he cautiously 
laid his hand on these. Dawkins seemed quite pleased that he 
should do so, so he took them up and appeared interested in 
examining them. Dawkins still smiled and prattled on. The 
native then edged away and gradually withdrew to behind his rock, 
where he deposited the belt and bayonet. Dawkins took no apparent 
objection, and gaining confidence, the tribesman again worked 
towards him, closer this time, intent on seizing the equipment which 
he knew would include the soldier’s ammunition, a prize in itself, 
and without which he hoped the soldier would be in a great measure 
defenceless. Again poor Dawkins only smiled happily, and the 
equipment with the ammunition was safely removed to join the 
bayonet. 

The moment had now come to try the final venture. The thief 
approached Dawkins again, and this time came right up close to 
him, prepared to whip out his knife like a flash if necessary. But 
the soldier did not mind a bit, and was more friendly than ever. 
Even when he placed his hand on the sacrosanct rifle, Dawkins only 
nodded his head and smiled, as much as to say ‘ You are welcome 
to it!’ Once he had the rifle in his grip, he was no longer afraid 
of anything, and made small bones of loafing off back with it to his 
rock. The thief then gathered up his spoil, preparatory to departing. 

Having done so, he took a last look back at Private Dawkins, 
to assure himself of his victim’s continued passivity. The latter 
appeared to have already forgotten all about him, and had relapsed 
into his idiotic talking and gesticulations. The thief was seized 
by the great temptation! Why leave the defenceless infidel u- 
harmed, perhaps to recover his senses and relate what had occurred! 
There could be no witnesses to the act, and the lust for blood was 
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upon him and carried him away. Without further thought of the 
picquet of unwatchful British soldiers so far away, he at once made 
up his mind, and walked boldly up to poor Dawkins, who only 
looked up and grinned as before when he approached. 

The tragedy was enacted in an instant with that deadly knife, 
and without his victim making the slightest effort to defend himself. 
The murderer then hastened to collect his ill-gotten gains and 
decamped, still instinctively keeping to cover, and occasionally 
glancing back to make certain he was not being followed. 

But up at the picquet the last scene had not passed unobserved. 
The men had been told off for duties in reliefs, and the absence of 
Private Dawkins had been discovered. It had transpired that he 
had not appeared altogether normal, and a couple of men had been 
sent back to search for him. The officer had scanned the ground 
towards camp with his glasses without result, when something 
moving attracted his attention down in the valley, and he had just 
been in time to see the final act. With a cry of alarm, he roused 
his men, and at once despatched his senior non-commissioned 
officer with half a dozen men to the spot, at the same time signalling 
his fears back to camp. 

In a little while the first party arrived at the spot, followed 
shortly by an officer with another party from camp. All that 
remained of Private John Dawkins was reverently borne back to 
his regiment, and the matter was instantly reported to the Governor, 
who was furious. 

Summoning the head men who attended him, the Governor 
explained the circumstances as far as they were known ; he repre- 
sented that he was on a peaceful mission within British limits ; 
that this was the first act of such a nature that had been committed ; 
and that there could be little doubt but that Private Dawkins had 
been quite off his head. This rendered the crime far more serious, 
as it made it an offence against the laws of God and man. He 
stated his determination not to move a yard until retribution had 
been efiected, and demanded that they should at once take counsel 
among themselves and inform him whence the perpetrator had 
come, or the whereabouts of the nearest villages. 

After a brief discussion they informed him that there was only 
one village in the neighbourhood, and this was in the direction in 
which the murderer was last seen. They were of opinion that he 
probably belonged to this village, but that in any case he would 
be heard of there, as he would probably seek shelter in it that night. 
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The village was five miles away up a difficult nullah. They ex. 
pressed their horror of the crime, which, if the facts were as stated, 
was contrary to their religious law, and volunteered to show the way. 

It was too late that evening to make a start with tired troops, 
The active little Goorkhas were ordered to leave during the hours 
of darkness, and to place picquets round the village before dawn, 
so as to bar all egress; the Governor with the British infantry 
would follow later. This sort of thing was entirely to the liking 
of the Goorkhas; they had made friends with the Englishmen, 
and were angry at the outrage that had been committed. The 
picquets were duly established next morning, and the villagers 
confined in a ring fence of rifles. 

On his arrival the Governor summoned the village elders to 
appear before him. He informed them of what had occurred, 
stating that he was satisfied that someone in their village was 
responsible for the murder, and that theirs being the nearest village 
to camp, they were responsible according to the custom of the 
Frontier that no such act should be committed in time of peace. 
He had no doubt that the murderer had returned to the village, 
and believed him to be there still; such a deed could not be kept 
dark, and the rifle was sure to have been seen by someone. He 
insisted that they should deliver up the criminal to justice and 
that the stolen property should be restored, expressing his intention 
of not leaving the spot until this had been done. He paid no 
attention whatever to their asseverations of the innocence of their 
village and of their complete ignorance of the affair, and peremp- 
torily directed them to retire to investigate the matter and make 
a further report to him. 

The jirga did so, and held their court under some fruit trees at 
a little distance, surrounded by the rest of the villagers. They 
returned and reported that the deed had been committed by a man 
from a village far back in the mountains, who had been in their 
village the day before, and who had been seen to flee through it 
late in the evening with the rifle, going in the direction of his own 
village, where doubtless he would be found. They could discover 
nothing more. 

The Governor was convinced that they were lying, and told 
them so. He gave them an hour to consider the matter again, 
and stated that if they continued to assert their ignorance, he would 
send the Goorkhas into their village to search it ; this was a thing 
the little men would have been hugely delighted to do, and nothing 
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would have been lacking in the thoroughness of the search, as the 
villagers well knew. In any case, the Governor said he would 
utterly destroy the village, with its fruit trees, if nothing further 
was discovered, and would remove several of the principal men as 
hostages for the future behaviour of the rest. 

When the village council reappeared, they brought with them 
Private Dawkins’ rifle. It now appeared that the crime had been 
committed by the son of a widow woman of the village; the man 
had deposited the rifle secretly in his mother’s house during the 
night, and had himself absconded to the other village back in the 
mountains already alluded to. 

Again the Governor told them they lied, seeking to appease 
his wrath by the production of the rifle; he inquired who was the 
nearest male relative of the accused, and one of the elders admitting 
he was an uncle, he was at once taken into custody. The Governor 
directed that the widow should be brought before him ; that failing 
the production of the actual criminal, and that as it was now 
admitted that the act had been committed by one of the villagers, 
the uncle would be removed and placed in prison until the culprit 
was surrendered. Further the village would be burnt, and would 
not be rebuilt or the ground again cultivated until justice had been 
executed. 

The villagers were now convinced that the Governor was in 
deadly earnest and not to be trifled with. The widow was led 
forward in tears, and with her a youth. She stated the latter was 
her son; she admitted he had been absent from his home the 
preceding day ; that he had returned late in the evening, and had 
buried the rifle under the floor of her house. Throwing herself at 
the feet of the Governor, she implored mercy for her son. The 
youth, little more than a boy, stoutly averred his innocence, and 
refused to make any further statement beyond the fact that he 
had been away the day before grazing the village goats up in the hills. 

A party of Goorkhas under an officer was now despatched to 
make search of the widow’s house, and they soon returned, bringing 
with them a man well over thirty years of age, Private Dawkins’ 
equipment and ammunition, and some discarded garments on 
which were bloodstains. All had been discovered hidden away in 
the house. 

At the sight of the man, the widow broke out into fresh lamenta- 
tions. She eventually confessed that the man was also a son of 
hers by a former husband; that he was her favourite son; and 
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that she had sought to screen him by accusing her other son, 
trusting that the Governor would take pity on his youth. 

The Governor became very angry. He rated the elders, and 
told them they had lied and trifled with him repeatedly ; that 
they had attempted to offer up an innocent youth as a sacrifice 
to shield a grown man and their village ; and that they and their 
village were worthy of condign punishment. Inasmuch as the 
offence had been committed against one afflicted of Allah, and as 
such constituting an act reprobated by their own Holy Writ as 
well as by that of the Christians, he directed that they themselves 
should sit in judgment on the accused and try him according to 
their own religious law, and that the troops would not be withdrawn 
until this had been done. As regarded the offence of the stealing 
of the rifle, he himself would pass sentence. He then dismissed 
them to deliberate on the case, giving them a short time after which 
they were to announce their decision. 

The elders became very agitated, and begged to be relieved of 
the necessity of passing judgment on one of themselves in this 
matter. But the Governor was inexorable, turned a deaf ear to 
all their entreaties, and ordered them to retire and hold their court 
forthwith. This they did, accompanied by the accused man under 
escort of a non-commissioned officer of the Goorkhas, and the 
widow, her other son, and the rest of the villagers. 

At the appointed time they rose and approached the Governor, 
who received them surrounded by his principal officers and the 
head men who accompanied him ; the accused was also led forward. 
With many signs of reluctance the spokesman of the jirga stated 
they had tried the case according to their own religious law, as 
directed by the Lord Sahib; that the man had confessed to the 
crime, and had related the principal details in the hope of mercy. 
The jirga admitted that the victim had been temporarily bereft of 
his reason and was consequently incapable of self-defence : as such 
he had been in truth afflicted of Allah. They therefore considered 
that by their law the murderer merited death. 

The Governor referred the judgment and sentence to three of 
the most influential tribesmen with him, and these concurred that 
both were just. He then expressed his own agreement. He in- 
formed the criminal that owing to the heinousness of the offence, 
no mercy would be shown, and that the sentence would be carried 
out without delay. The Goorkha escort were then ordered to 
withdraw with their prisoner. 
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Addressing the village elders, the Governor informed them 
that, as the man had been tried and condemned by them, so also 
would they carry out the sentence : 

‘Elders of the village of Ismailkot! Ye have this day sat in 
judgment on a man from among you, and found him guilty of a 
foul crime, which according to your own law, as according to that 
of the Sirkar, merits death, he having slain one helpless and afflicted 
of Allah. For this thing ye have condemned him to die, which 
punishment is just according to your own law and that of the 
Sirkar. 

‘It is necessary that this sentence should be executed in such 
a manner that it will serve as a warning to all men, and that all 
men shall recognise that it is righteous, both by your law and ours. 
Therefore it is my command that the sentence shall be executed 
under your direction. 

‘ Consider now, therefore, in what manner this shall be done, so 
that it shall serve as an example to all men that such offences shall 
not be committed against the servants of the Sirkar, and also that 
there shall not remain among you and his relatives any cause for 
feud, for that will I not have.’ 

The old men saw it was useless to oppose the Governor, and 
retired to deliberate further. After what was evidently very 
animated discussion, they again approached him, and this time 
it was the village mullah who addressed him: + 

‘O Lord Sahib, this is a grievous matter which you have put 
upon us! In only one of two ways can this man be made to suffer 
death at our hands without causing occasion for a blood feud : 
either he must take his own life, which is an evil thing according 
to the Book; or else his life must be taken by this his brother, 
who is but a youth ; and this also will be an evil thing, for is it not 
written: ‘‘ He whom his brother shall forgive may be prosecuted 
and obliged to make satisfaction according to the law to what is 
just ; and he who shall transgress after this by killing the murderer 
shall suffer grievous punishment”? And it is also written of 
Cain: “‘ But the soul of Cain suffered him to slay his brother, and 
he slew him; wherefore he became of the number of those who 
perish.” Should any other of us take the life of this man, then 
will it surely become a matter of quarrel between such an one 
and the younger son of the widow and his children. Therefore, 
0 Sahib, do not put this thing upon us.’ 

The Governor informed the villagers he was well aware of their 
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law, which also said: ‘Neither slay the soul which God hath 
forbidden you to slay, unless in a just cause’; but that he did not 
wish that the innocent brother should be called on to execute 
justice. He therefore directed that the condemned man be led 
forward. 

He then gave him the option of taking his own life, or being 
led to the spot where the murder had been committed and there 
being shot by the troops. The man declined to commit suicide, 
so the Governor gave orders for the departure of the troops, directing 
the jirga to accompany them in order that they might be witnesses 
to the carrying out of the sentence. 

As the sun approached the horizon, the two battalions were 
drawn up on two sides of a square down by the river; on the third 
side stood the Governor and his following and the elders of the 
village. Out in front a small pile of stones marked where a grave 
had been dug by villagers sent on for the purpose. In rear of it 
stood a firing party of British infantry. 

The prisoner was marched out to the front by his escort, blind- 
folded, his hands were bound, and he himself secured to a post in 
case he should attempt to escape. The sentence was then duly 
carried out, and before the troops left, the villagers were made 
to fill in the grave. 

The example was effective, and the news of how the Governor 
had enacted justice for the murder of a helpless British soldier 
spread far and wide ; the road once again became safe for travellers, 
and as the small posts of Indian soldiers were restored, they remained 
unmolested. It was rumoured abroad that truly the new Lord 
Sahib was a ruler after the fashion of the great Amir Abdur Rahman, 
whose anger it behoved no one to incur. 
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THE UNDYING PRINCE. 
A ONE-ACT PLAY. 


BY O. W. FIRKINS. 


The action takes place in a private dining-room on the second story 
of the Tongs and Poker, an ancient London inn. The date is contem- 
porary, and the hours are from three to five in the morning. The room 
is rather low, favours oak in its furniture, wainscoting, and panels, 
and exhales a marked savour of antiquity. There is a large door at 
back centre, a deep fireplace with two unlighted logs at the right, a high 
antique cabinet to the right of the central door, and a door down stage 
left, which opens on the corridor. A triangle which fills about one- 
third of the stage to the back and to the left is ocewpied by seven small 
sguare dining-tables on which—after the food has been removed— 
glasses, tankards, and ash-trays are still seen in agreeable disorder. 
The floor-space to the right and front is checkered only by roomy and 
inviting easy chairs, eight or nine of which are grouped in an irregular 
and broken are to which the rear door serves as centre. The light of 
the tall candles on the tables and on the mantelpiece above the fireplace 
is supplemented by electric burners carefully masked in various places 
on the walls. 

The dinner is over and the party has apparently dispersed. Almost 
immediately, however, the door at the left opens, and E. H. Sothern 
enters, followed by Walter Hampden, John Barrymore, and Sir 
Johnston Forbes-Robertson. Arrived in the room, they face each other 
with looks of mutual inquiry. 


SoTHERN (genially). Well? (Nobody answers.) What are we 
here for ? 

HAMPDEN (indicating Barrymore). Ask Jack. 

BarryMoRE (to Sothern). Don’t you know ? 

SoruERN. I haven’t the ghost of an idea. 

HamppEN. It comes round to Forbes, then. Forbes, why are 
we here @ 

Forses-Ropertson. Gentlemen, you wrong me. I merely 
followed the others. 

SorHERN. Forbes was behind us, Walter. 
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HamppeEn. That’s where the pusher always is. 

ForsEs-Rosertson. I assure you that when I went downstairs 
I meant to take a cab and go away with the other guests. 

Barrymore. We all meant that. (Appealing to Sothern) 
Didn’t we ? 

SoTHERN. I did. I’m waiting to be told why I’m here. 

Barrymore. We must have had a common impulse. 

HamppeNn. That none of us understand ? 

ForBes-RoBertson. That’s—that’s amusing, isn’t it ? 

Barrymore. Frightening, I think. A common impulse— 
perceived by none of us. 

SoTHERN. Nonsense, Jack. The subconscious is all the fashion. 

ForsEs-Rosertson. Too much the fashion, don’t you think ? 
One doesn’t altogether like this fellow in the cellarage. 

Barrymore. Cellarage! The very word! It’s as if our four 
minds had cellars, and the cellars opened into one another-—— 

HamppEN. Without informing the ground-floors. 

SoTHERN (thoughtfully). But why among the four of us— 
just us ? 

Forses-Ropertson. We're all four—Hamlets. 

Barrymore. You think he brought us back ? 

SoTHERN. He? Who? 

BarRYMORE (almost timidly). Hamlet. (The three others look 
curiously at Barrymore.) I don’t want to be a fool 

SoruerN. Nobody does, Jack. It’s a visitation of Providence. 

Barrymore. Listen a moment. There is this relation of all 
four of us to Hamlet. Why shouldn’t that relation be the meeting- 
place—— 

Forses-RoBertson. The—as it were—secret rendezvous— 

Barrymore. Thank you, Sir Johnston. Where—where the 
minds of all four of us meet without knowing it ? 

HamppEN. But why did this common soul show itself just now ? 

Barrymore. After the Hamlet dinner? Why not ? 

Forses-Rosertson. With all our thoughts—converging— 

Barrymore. If such a thing could be, to-night would be its 
chance. 

SoTHERN. Gentlemen, I suggest that the spirit that has called 
us together will not mind our sitting down. I have no reason to 
think that he dislikes the odour of tobacco. I suggest that we make 
ourselves comfortable and await overtures from—what was it, 
Forbes ?—the cellarage ? 
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(Sothern and Hampden seat themselves ; Barrymore and Forbes- 
Robertson are about to do likewise when a slight sound is heard from 
behind the rear door.) 

BARRYMORE. What was that ? 

ForBES-ROBERTSON (moving upstage a little). It’s the clink of 
glasses. There’s a party in the next room. 

BarRyMOoRE. A party? There was nobody there during the 
dinner. 

SoTHERN (lighting his pipe). How do you know ? 

Barrymore. If there was anybody, they were preternaturally 
quiet. You sat next the door, Walter. Did you hear anything ? 

HaMppEN (who has lighted a cigar). Not a sound. I’m sure 
the room was empty. 

SoTHERN. Very well. They’ve come in since. 

HamppEN. At three o’clock ? 

SoTHERN. Why notatthreeo’clock? Your innocence, Walter, 
is angelic. 

ForBes-Rosertson. There’s nothing unusual in the hour. 
The place is a little out of the way—that is all. 

(He and Barrymore sit down ; the group is toward the back, facing 
the audience.) 

SoTHERN. This is a delicious old inn. How did you stumble 
on it, Forbes ? 

ForBes-RoBERTSON. Phelps—Samuel Phelps—pointed it out 
tome. It’sanactors’inn. And it’s old. 

SoTHERN. The old inns are charming. The past rises to their 
surface—like a cream. 

HAMPDEN. We don’t allow metaphors at three o’clock, Sothern. 

SorHeRN. Very well, Walter. This inn is a lovable old place, 
and I enjoy its very mildew. You follow me ? 

HaMppEN. Perfectly, thanks. Has the place a reputation, 
Forbes ? 

ForBes-RoBERTSON (hesitating). It has—as you might say—-a 
reputation-—for obscurity. 

SorTHERN. Capital! How old is it ? 

Forses-RoBEerTSON. 1690, they say. 

SoTHERN. They say ? 

Forses-RoBERTSON (very gently). I think legend has—has 
assisted time a little. 

Hamppen. That’salwaysthe way. Nothing ages like age. 

SorERN. How about epigram at three o’clock, Walter ? 
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HamppEeN. Epigram will wake you up. 

SoTHERN. That’s precisely the favour which at three o’clock | 
could dispense with. 

ForBEs-ROBERTSON (experimentally). There’s another legend— 
very curious. (He looks around.) I’m not sure that it should be 
confided to—Americans. 

HAMPDEN. My dear Forbes, Americans are reticence itself. 

Forses-RoBertson. Oh, it’s not a secret. The point is if you 
could keep from laughing. 

BaRRyMoRE. Try us. 

Forses-Rosertson. They say the inn can’t be seen by day- 
light. (A pause. Sothern whistles.) It isn’t true, of course. 

SoTHERN (with extreme gravity). Of course not. 

Forses-RoBertson. I’ve seen it in broad day myself. You 
see, its front is only six feet from the next building, and the passage 
is rather dark. I suppose the people looked for it and missed it, 
and so the story got afloat. 

BarrYMorE. That’s a delightful legend. 

SoTHERN. Gentlemen, in the interest of our common sanity, | 
suggest an immediate change of subject. We had a very pleasant 
dinner to-night. 

ForBes-RoBertson. Very. 

BarryMorE. The Danish prince didn’t seem to know just what 
it was all about. 

HamppEN. He enjoyed his dinner. 

Forses-Rosertson. That’s the first virtue in a prince, isn’t 
it? It’s a security for the subject. 

SoTHERN. Not in a democracy, Forbes. 

HamppEN. Where the people is king, the great point is thatit 
should enjoy its dinner. 

Barrymore. It doesn’t. 

HAMPDEN. Quite true, and its bile is called radicalism. 

SorHerN. Let politics rest, Walter. We are on literature 
to-night. 

Barrymore. The Danish prince was a little dull, but I thought 
the ambassador—where he said that through Hamlet England and 
Denmark had made each other illustrious—I thought that good. 

SorHeRN. He’s a very decent fellow. He seemed rather sur- 
prised that you hadn’t read Saxo, Jack. 

BaRRYMORE (easily). Oh, I keep surprises of that kind on tap 
for all my acquaintance. 
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SorHERN. Quite right. I like an undaunted ignorance. What 


is it, Forbes ? 
ForBEs-ROBERTSON (listening). They’re having a good time in 


there. 
(Glasses clink.) 
SoTrHERN. Very presuming of them, Forbes, but we can’t 


help it. 

a I know, but at this hour and place—it 
is peculiar. 

HamppEeN. You don’t think they’re ghosts, do you? Do 
ghosts drink, Sothern ? 

SorHERN. One of my Hamlet ghosts died of it. 

Barrymore. The place has its ghosts, hasn’t it, Sir Johnston ? 

Forses-Ropertson. Hardly. It’s been used by actors 
mostly. 

BarryMorE. Why shouldn’t an actor have a ghost ? 

Forsres-RoBERTSON (with his deferential hesitation). For the 
same reason, I suppose, that a shadow doesn’t have a shadow. 

HamppEN. Hamlet said it did. 

Barrymore. It wasn’t Hamlet that said that. It was his 
schoolfellows. 

SoTHERN (admiringly). Jack has read the play. 

Barrymore. Is an actor a ghost of the person he acts? Are 
we ghosts of Hamlet ? 

Hamppen. In a way, yes. And Hamlet himself is only a 
fiement. 

ForBes-Rosertson. A figment that binds us all together. 

HamppEN. It’s a strange bond. 

Barrymore. A figment,doyousay? Icall Hamlet supremely 
alive. 

HaMPpEN. He’s only a thought. 

ForBes-RoBertson. He’s a live thought. 

Hamppen. Alive only in us. Weare. He isn’t. 

SorHeRN. To be or not to be. 

Barrymore. What’s being anyhow? A toad can be. 

Forzes-Ropertson. If a toad, why not Hamlet ? 

Hamppen. If a toad, why Hamlet ? 

SornerN. When you get to the point, Jack, Walter’s right. 
We live without Hamlet. He doesn’t live without us. 

Forses-RoBERTSON (musingly). Who knows ? 

Happen. Knows what ? 
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ForseEs-Ropertson. Listen a minute. It is hard to say, but 
he—Hamlet, I mean—is possible, isn’t he ? He might have been? 

HAMPDEN. Certainly. 

ForBes-RoBERTSON (slowly). He might be ? 

Hamppen. Look here, Forbes. 

Forses-Ropertson (with charming modesty). Am 1 talking 
nonsense ? 

BaRRYMORE. Not at all. Look here yourself, Walter. That 
group of traits that we call Hamlet is just as reasonable, just as 
possible, as that group of traits that calls itself John Barrymore or 
Walter Hampden. 

SoTHERN. It might easily be as reasonable as one of the pair, 
Jack. 

BarRyMorE (disregarding Sothern). Hamlet is a possibility. 
Thousands of possibilities become actual every day—by biological 
process ? 

HAMPDEN. Yes. 

Barrymore. Why shouldn’t one possibility become actual— 
through psychological process ? 

ForBEs-RoBERTSON (musingly). The world yearns toward him, 
does it not? Why shouldn’t that yearning be a—a suction—— 

Hamppen. A suction ? 

Forses-Rosertson. Drawing him out of the dream-world 
into reality ? 

Hamppen. Gentlemen, my brain swims. 

SoTHERN. Mine doesn’t even swim—it’s drowned. 

Barrymore. I know we seem like madmen to you, Sothern. 
But who can tell how close the unreal is to us? Who knows what 
may be on the other side of that partition ? 

SoTHERN (to Forbes-Robertson). Is the door locked ? 

BaRRYMORE (to Forbes-Robertson, who is rising). Don’t disturb 
yourself, Sir Johnston. That is his brand of humour. But to go 
on 

SoTHERN. I beg your pardon, Jack. Are you resuming this 
topic ? 

BaRRYMORE. For one minute, Sothern. Please forgive me. 
(Sothern resigns himself.) When one thinks of all the actors—from 
Shakespeare’s time on—who have poured their life into Hamlet, 
Hamlet becomes a bank, a deposit of life. Why shouldn’t he— 
the Prince himself—draw upon that deposit ? 

HamppEN (trying a humorous diversion). I wonder if they have 
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bankbooks in Hades. Hamlet’s autograph on a check would be 


priceless. 
ForBes-RoBERTSON (tactfully seconding the diversion). Speaking 


of autographs, there are some relics in that cabinet—signed photo- 
graphs of Kemble and Macready as Hamlet—and other things. 
Should you like to see them ? 

SoTHERN. By all means. 

(Barrymore and Hampden assent eagerly.) 

Forses-Ropertson. I borrowed a key from the landlord. 
(He opens the cabinet.) There’s the Kemble photograph, and there’s 
the Macready—I’m wrong, that’s the Spranger-Barry. Here’s the 
Macready. And here are some Garrick programmes—Hamlet, 
Lear, other things. 

BarRyMoRE. What’s that musical thing ? 

ForBes-RoBertTson. That’s the recorder used by Samuel 
Phelps in the talk after the play-scene. And this is the Yorick’s 
skull used by Irving in the graveyard. 

(The skull 1s passed around.) 

Hampven (in a slightly lowered voice). Very interesting. 

SorHERN. A little gruesome—at this hour—by candlelight. 

BaRRYMORE. It’s the perfect hour and the only light. All the 
superstitions vanished with the candles. 

ForBes-ROBERTSON. Perhaps they’ll come back with them. 

SorHeRN. After my time, I hope. What is that ? 

ForBes-ROBERTSON (in alarm). Don’t drop it, Sothern. (He 
takes the skull from Sothern, and replaces all the relics in the cabinet.) 

SorHERN. I heard something from the other room. That was 
all. 

(All four listen.) 

BARRYMORE. They’re singing. 

HamppeN. That’s usual enough. 

SorHERN. What are they singing ? 

HamppEN. I don’t know. Some drinking-catch, I suppose. 
Why do you want to know ? 

ForBes-RoBERTSON. I think we areall curious. Mr. Hampden ; 
your ears are better than mine—— 

HamppEN. Do you want me to listen at the keyhole ? 

SoTHERN. Don’t be nice, Walter. The Prince of Wales took 
purses once in his life, you know. 

HamppEN. For once, then. (He stoops and listens. When he 
rises, his look is grave.) It’s nothing really ; only it’s a little odd. 
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SoTHERN. What are they singing ? 
HamMpDEN (reciting in a low voice). 
Why, let the stricken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalléd play ; 
For some must watch, while some must sleep : 
So runs the world away. 

You know that ? 

Barrymore. Hamlet? After the play-scene ? 

(The four look narrowly at each other.) 

SoTHERN. Who can be singing that ? 

Hamppen. Not ordinary drinking-parties, surely. 

SorHERN. Ordinary actors don’t sing catches from Hamlet. 
I never heard that song offstage. Didyou? (Heturnsto Hampden.) 

HamppEN. No. But it doesn’t matter. It’s probably a mere 
nothing. The reasons that you can’t guess are usually disappoint: 
ingly commonplace. 

SorHeRN. And humiliatingly obvious. (A slight pause.) | 
should like to know who they are. I suppose—(he hesitates)—we 
might send for the landlord. (Silence.) 

Forses-Rosertson (thoughtfully). Would that be quite— 
decent, before—before they’ve done anything offensive ? 

SorHerN. You're right. They’ve conducted themselves as 
properly as we have. 

HamppeEn. I presume they haven’t listened at our keyhole. 

BARRYMORE. They can’t be very cheerful. That’s a melancholy 
song. 

ForBeEs-ROBERTSON (seating himself with an air of welcoming a 
change of subject). Hamlet is a melancholy part. 

(The three others sit down.) 

HamppeEN. It’s weighted with sadness. Other characters reach 
your heart ; Hamlet gets into your entrails. 


BarryMorE. Do you mean you're really unhappy while youre | 


playing him ? 

HamppEN. That’s a heartless question, Jack. Really u- 
happy ? No—only when I play him to empty houses—or to empty 
heads. 

SorHerN. A man can’t suffer really—when he is doing his own 
work well. 

Forses-RoBertson. He can’t quite lose himself. 

SorHERN. Very true. The double self—that explains the 
cheerfulness of tragedians. 
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ForBes-RoBERTSON. Are they cheerful ? 

SoTHERN. Tragedians? They are as cheerful as under- 
takers. 

BARRYMORE. Are you serious ? 

SorHERN. I am always serious, Jack, in my allusions to 
undertakers. 

Forses-RoBertson. Of course a man is glad to succeed, but 
Hamlet is a sad part. 

HamppEN. Yes, it’s more than tragic; it’s—painful. 

(The others smile a little.) 

BarryMorE. The sorrow is a load. 

SoTHERN. Yes; with Macbeth and Lear it’s a goad, and that’s 
easier. 

(From the door at rear, a sudden, short, firm knock is heard ; silence 
follows ; then comes a series of short, firm knocks. The four actors 
start.) 

ForBes-ROBERTSON. Good heavens ! 

BaRRYMORE. They’re knocking. 

SorHERN. What can they want of us ? 

HamppeN. Anything—matches perhaps. A knock is nothing. 

BarryMorE. This is exciting. Shall we open ? 

Forses-RosBertson. Impossible. The door is locked—I’m 
quite sure itis. (He walks to the door and verifies his certainty.) 

SoTHERN. You haven’t a key ? 

Forses-Rospertson. No. 

BaRRYMORE. We can send for the waiter. 

SorHERN. Do we want to send for the waiter ? 

(Lhe four look at each other.) 

Hamppen. We must get to the bottom of this. We aren’t 
babies. 

SornerN. The top is all I want. 

(Another series of short, firm knocks.) 

Hamppen. These knocks are worse than anything they can 
mean. (A pause.) May I ring the bell, Forbes ? 

ForBes-RoBertson (after some hesitation). Please do. 

(Hampden touches a button, then approaches the rear door.) 

Happen (loudly). Gentlemen, we ask you to be patient for a 
moment. The door is locked, and we have sent for the key. 

SorHERN. No answer ? 

Hamppen. Nothing. 

BarRyMoRE. They have voices. 
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SoTHERN. In their dealings with us they seem to prefer fists, 
That’s what worries me. 

(Waiter enters by door left.) 

Waiter. Gentlemen rang ? 

ForBes-RoBertTson. Waiter, you have a key to that door ? 

WalITER. Yes, sir. 

ForBEs-ROBERTSON. Will you open it, please? The party in 
there wish to speak with us. 

Walter (respectfully). There’s no party in that room to-night, 
sir. 

Forses-Ropertson. No party? But we all heard them. 

WaiTeR. The room is rented by a club, sir. The club’s had 
it for many years, and they hardly ever meet. Not once a year. 

ForBes-RoBertTson. What club ? 

Waiter. I don’t recall the name exactly. It’s an odd name. 
The E]—E]—Els—— 

BaRRYMORE (eagerly). Not Elsinore ? 

Walter. Elsinore! The Elsinore Club. That’s it, sir. 

Forses-Ropertson. The Elsinore Club. 

(The four actors look at each other.) 

HamppeN. That explains one thing—why they want to see us. 

Forses-RoBertson. Yes. Waiter, we—we have an acquaint- 
ance with Elsinore. 

WaITER (very respectfully). A lady, sir ? 

ForsBes-RoBertson. No, not exactly. 

Walter (if possible, still more respectfully). Ah, they’re not all 
that, sir, more’s the pity. 

Forses-Rosertson. Your sentiments do you credit. And 
now perhaps you will unlock the door for us. 

WalITER. Yes, sir. 

(He takes from his pocket a bunch of keys, picks out an old and 
rusty key, and, after several trials, succeeds in opening the door. 
What the actors see is a room with two tables, a larger table, somewhat 
to the left, with bottles, glasses, and candles, and a small table in the 
rear on which are a single candle and a single wineglass (the glass 
opaque). The room is absolutely void of human beings. There 1s a 
door upon the left side, opening, as we may suppose, upon the corridor. 
The four actors enter the room ; the waiter follows.) 

WalrTER (with a discreet absence of triumph). No one here, sir. 

SorTHERN. They’re gone. 

ForBEs-ROBERTSON. It’s very strange. We all heard them. 
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WarrerR. Gentlemen’s hearing at four o’clock in the morning 
sometimes quite extraordinary, sir. 

SorHERN. My good fellow, we’re not drunk. 

WaltTER (shocked). No indeed, sir. 

SorHeRN. None of us drank much, and Sir Johnston here, 
whom I suppose you know, had only one glass of claret. 

Waiter (after bowing deferentially to Forbes-Robertson). Very 
wise of him, I’m sure. I’m a temperate man myself, and I’m 
respectful, I hope, to my superiors. I was talking to Rufus, the 
other man, only the other day. ‘ Rufus,’ I said, ‘ gentlemen is 
frequently sober when they looks quite the contrary. When a 
gentleman says he’s sober, he 2s sober. That’s my view, Rufus,’ I 
said. ‘All very pretty,’ says he, ‘but how about the facts?’ 
‘That’s a very unintelligent remark, Rufus,’ said 1; that was my 
word, sir—unintelligent. ‘What have facts,’ I said, ‘to do with 
gentlemen 2’ 

SorHERN (laughing). Quite right. Facts are the most un- 
gentlemanly things I know. 

HamrpEN. But how do you account for the glasses and the 
candles ? 

WaITER (after a moment’s obvious perplexity). Servants, sir. 
They gets in everywhere. 

ForBES-ROBERTSON (who prefers the edge of the inner room). 
Are the glasses all empty ? 

HaMPDEN (investigating). Yes. And one of the bottles is un- 
corked. Wait a minute. (He goes to the further table.) This glass 
is full. 

(The party, after a few dissatisfied glances, return to the outer room.) 

Forses-Ropertson. Close the door, waiter. (Waiter obeys.) 
You may go now, and if—if you should want to talk about this 
little matter to your friends—(impressive pause)—reconsider. (He 
gives the waiter a half-sovereign.) 

Wairer. Thank you, sir. I never talk. It’s a bad habit. 
Effeminate—that’s what I call it. (He goes out by the door left.) 

BarryMorg. He thinks we’re crazy. 

SoruERN. Jack disagrees with him. I wish I did. 

(They sit down one by one during the next few speeches.) 

BARRYMORE (at the rear door). He left the key in the door. I 
suppose that’s all right. 

Forses-RoBERTSON (rather nervously). It’s all right, of it’s 
turned. 
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BaRRYMORE (trying it). It’s turned, Sir Johnston. 

ForsBes-RoBertson. Thankyou. What were we talking about 
before this—this chilly little episode? (No answer.) Something 
interesting, I remember. 

SoTHERN. I always forget the interesting things. 

Forses-Ropertson. Oh yes. We were speaking of the weight 
of the despair in Hamlet. I should like to hear more of that. 

BaRRYMORE (with animation). I had something on the tip of 
my tongue when the knock came. 

SorHEeRN. The knock was providential. 

Hamppven. Hush, Sothern; let Jack speak for once. 

SorHerRN. Byallmeans. Jack, speak—/for once. 

BarRyMoRE. I meant to say that Hamlet is unlike all other 
tragic heroes in this—that when the play begins the disaster is 
complete. 

Hamppen. What is that ? 

Forses-Ropertson. Do I understand you, Mr. Barrymore ? 

Barrymore. Take the first lines of the first soliloquy in Act I: 
‘QO! that this too too solid flesh would melt.’ That is Hamlet’s 
despair—at its highest. 

HAMPDEN. Steady, Jack. 

ForBeEs-RoOBERTSON (with entreaty). No, no. 

BarRYMORE. Find me the passage—I challenge you—in any 
later solilogquy—or speech—that comes near to that in the intensity 
of its despair. 

SoTHERN. Refute him, Forbes—I cannot. 

BarryMorRE. Everywhere else it’s lighter; it’s diluted with 
anger or raillery or thought. The despair in that first scene is 
pure. ‘ 

ForBEs-RoBERTSON. But the interest mounts. 

BarRYMoRE. The interest mounts, yes, yes, I grant that— 
but not the despair. The despair is complete already. 

(Suddenly, from the inner room, the single knock, followed by the 
series of brief, firm strokes, is repeated. The four men start to ther 

feet.) 

Forses-RoBertson. Again! 

SoTHERN. What is it ? 

HamppvEeNn. Keep cool. It can’t be dangerous. 

BarRYMORE. It’s our imagination perhaps. 

SorHeRN. Four imaginations at once! 

ForBes-RoBertson. Shall we send for the waiter ? 
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HaMpDEN. That waiter ? 

BaRRYMORE. We don’t need him. The key’s in the lock. 

HamMppEN. We must open the door. 

ForBEs-ROBERTSON (who up to this point has seemed more shaken 
than anybody else). I agree with Mr. Hampden. The door must 
beopened. (He moves toward the key.) 

HAMPDEN (interposing). Let me open that door, Sir Johnston. 
(Pause.) I want to. 

ForBes-ROBERTSON (with quiet dignity). I feel that the duty is 
mine, gentlemen. I am not your host perhaps, but I named this 
inn to you. If the place has any risks for us, I feel that I should 
meet them first. 

(After a brief argument with the lock, he opens the door. In the 
mild candlelight of the inner room, they are aware of the standing 
figures of five men. The figure nearest the door advances to greet 
Forbes-Robertson.) 

THE Figure. Good evening, Sir Johnston. You remember 
Henry Irving ? 

Forses-RoBERTSON (falling back aghast). Irving! Irving! 
But—— 

Irvine. It is true I have laid aside the body. The body is a 
mere incumbrance. 

ForBes-ROBERTSON. Quite so, quite so. 

Irvine. May I introduce my companions ? 

ForBES-ROBERTSON (gasping). Delighted. 

Irvine. This is Mr. Edwin Booth. This is David Garrick. 
Mr. Thomas Betterton—Charles II’s time, you remember. And 
this is Richard Burbage, who knew our great poet in life. All 
Hamlets, as you perceive, and all—(he looks down modestly)— 
except one—notable. 

Forses-Ropertson (half fainting, but invincibly polite). I—I 
don’t see the exception. 

Irvine. I should explain perhaps 

ForBEs-ROBERTSON. Quite unnecessary. 

Irvine. —that we form the Elsinore Club, a little group of 
Hamleis, who engage a small room in this old inn for our exclusive 
use. Our meetings are few, but to-night when we heard that four 
living Hamlets were to dine in the next room, we felt that their 
presence was a call. 

Forses-RoBertson. Very—very nice of you. Let me intro- 
duce you to my American friends. Mr. E. H. Sothern, Mr. Walter 
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Hampden, Mr. John Barrymore. (The Americans make breastwor}s 
of each other.) 

Boor (very pleasantly). I am glad to meet Americans in any 
world. You won’t mind our not being flesh and blood ? 

HAMPDEN (courageously). Don’t mention it. 

SorHerN. Please don’t mention it. 

Irvine. Between gentlemen a difference of that sort is 
immaterial. 

Barrymore. Decidedly immaterial. 

HamppEN. Come, Jack, no puns. What will our friends think 
of our taste ? 

BETTERTON (very politely). We should think it Shakespearian. 

GaRRICK (alertly). You will all pardon us, I hope, for not 
offering you the Englishman’s handshake. Our hands, unluckily, 
are incapable of receiving or returning pressure. It is one of the 
few points in death that we regret. 

ForBes-RoBERTSON (still heroically polite). I’msure death must 
be very—very jolly. By the way, Sir Henry, we were curious about 
that little table. 

Irvine. What table ? 

ForBEs-RoBeRtTsON. The little one behind you with the ur- 
tasted glass of wine. 

Irvine. That isa table and a glass that we set at every meeting 
for—(he pauses a moment)—for one whom we call the unnamed 
guest. 

ForsBeEs-RoBERTSON. He doesn’t come regularly ? 

Irvine. So far he has never come at all. His glass of wine has 
never been tasted. Itis untasted now. (He glances toward the table.) 

ForseEs-RoBERTSON (delicately). A painful memory ? 

Irvine. No. I should rather say a pleasing hope. 

ForBeEs-RoBERTSON (changing the subject). Won’t you sit down 
and join us in our little talk about Hamlet ? 

BARRYMORE. Please do. 

GARRICK. We shall be most happy. 

ForBEs-ROBERTSON (with a shade of misgiving). You—youcan 
sit down ? 

GaRRICK. Easily. You see, sir, we are virtually air, and air 
is good-natured and accommodates itself to every situation. 

SorHerN. If you will pardon a living man’s curiosity — 

GaRRICK (with his crisp deference). I never pardon curiosity, 
Mr. Sothern, because I regard it as a virtue. 
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SoTtHERN. Thankyou. I don’t quite see how you hold together. 
Air doesn’t. 

Garrick. Anapt question. A ghost is in fact somewhat more 
than air, and my hasty definition was inaccurate. We are, as it 
were, patterns in air. 

Irvine. We are a form that controls the air-particles. 

HamppEN. But not always the same particles ? 

Garrick. No, we change the air in our bodies as readily as 
you change the air in your lungs. 

SoTHERN. Gentlemen, let us all sit down. I am sure you'll 
find this chair comfortable, Mr. Betterton. 

BETTERTON (with his old-world courtesy). Thank you, sir. 

(The party seat themselves in the following order from right to left : 
Betterton, Sothern, Forbes-Robertson, Irving, Barrymore, Booth, 
Hampden, Garrick, Burbage. They sit in an irregular and broken 
semicircle; Irving, far back at centre, is half hidden by his neighbours. 
The end of one of the dining-tables is thrust forward between Garrick 
and Hampden, and each rests his arm upon it from time to time. 
The strong, darkly picturesque face of Burbage is so far to the left as 
practically to be excluded from the semicircle.) 

SoTHERN (who, after raising his hand mechanically to his own hair, 
turns to address Betterton). I hope you'll excuse my hair. It’s 
excited to-night. 

BETTERTON (graciously). Its excitement is highly picturesque. 
It is like rising flame. 

SoTHERN (trying to recover his playfulness). Notincolour, I hope. 

BetterRTON. And what harm, sir, has your country to point 
out in the colour of rising flame ? 

SoTHERN (hastily). Oh, none—none whatever. (Zo Forbes- 
Robertson, in a whisper) Was his hair red ? 

(Forbes-Robertson makes a gesture of despairing ignorance.) 

BarryMore (tremulously to Irving). Should you mind solving 
a little difficulty for me ? 

Irvine. Not at all. 

BaRRYMORE. Where were you when we first opened the door ? 

Irvine. We disappeared. That was on account of the waiter. 
The lower classes have a ridiculous objection to the society of 
disembodied spirits. 

BaRRYMORE. Very—very stupid of them. (His teeth chatter.) 

Irvine. You feel a draught, sir ? 

BaRRYMORE. No—no—no. 
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Irvine. In life—— 

BARRYMORE (starting). I beg your pardon ? 

Irvine. In life I was subject to colds; I hated draughts. But 
as a ghost I am happily exempt. Being air, you see, we are air- 
proof. 

BaRRYMORE. Very logical. 

Irvine. We have a little joke—you see we have very good 
times among ourselves 

BARRYMORE. I’m sure you do. 

Irvine. And we say that, a ghost being air and a draught 
being only air in motion, a ghost when he moves is himself a 
draught. 

Barrymore. Very—very penetrating. (He buttons the two top 
buttons of his coat.) 

HAMPDEN (accosting Burbage). Mr. Burbage, there is one 
question that I am sure my friends and I should all like to ask you. 

(Everybody listens.) 

BursacE. I shall answer you, sir, if I know the answer and 
approve the question. 

HamppEN. What did people think of Shakespeare in your day ! 

Bursace. Shakespeare in my day was a master—for everybody. 

HAMPDEN. We are all glad to hear that. A contemporary of 
ours has dwelt on his limitations. 

BurBacGe. The man who finds limitations in Shakespeare 
reveals hisown. Who is the fellow ? 

HamppeN. An Irishman—one Bernard Shaw. 

BurpBaGe. The Irish, even in my time, disputed certainties— 
among others, the righteousness of English rule. What kind of 
man is this Irishman ? 

SoTHERN. Very bright, but eccentric, Mr. Burbage—takes 
neither meat nor wine. 

BurpaGE. Naturally, he wouldn’t like Shakespeare. Tell him 
—he’s at large, I suppose ? 

SoTHERN. As yet. 

Bursace. Tell him we have a railed-off section in the next 
life for Abusers of Shakespeare. There’s a special punishment for 
them. 

SorHERN. What is that ? 

Bursace. Reading each other’s works. 

HamppveEN. I have another question, Mr. Burbage. There are 
two versions of Hamlet. 
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ForBES-ROBERTSON. Three, Walter, three. 

HamppEN. Three, then. My friend’s learning, Mr. Burbage 
(he waves a@ hand towards Forbes-Robertson), is the terror of his 
associates. 

BurBace. An actor should not knowtoo much. As my friend 
Ben Jonson used to say: ‘Moderation in everything—except 
drink.’ 

HamMppEN. This is my question: Did Shakespeare intention- 
ally make Hamlet older in his last version ? 

BurBaGE. He did, Mr. Hampden. He gave him years—and 
pounds. 

Boot. The years are weights enough. 

Forses-RoBerTson. In your case, yes, Mr. Booth—because 
they were diadems. 

Boor (touched). You are very kind. 

BaRRYMORE. That ‘fat and scant of breath’ always troubles 
mea little. Can you imagine a fat Hamlet, Mr. Garrick ? 

GaRRICK (with his quick smile). Barely. 

BurBAGE (in his deepest voice). I have reasons for wanting to 
know why a gentleman should not be fat. 

BetrERTON. Royalty itself has often been stout. 
|  Hamppen (adroiily shifting the topic). It is not the body of 
| Hamlet that concerns us, I think, but his mind. Mr. Garrick, 
do you think that Hamlet was mad ? 

Garrick (abrupt, but genial). No. Do you? 

HaMppEN. No. 

Forses-Rospertson. After all, gentlemen—who does think he 
was mad ? 

SotHERN. The lunatics. 

Barrymore. And the alienists. 

SorHERN. Synonyms, Jack, synonyms. 

ForBEs-RoBERTSON. His madness, if one could believe it, 
might explain some things. 

HaMppEN. What things, Forbes ? 

ForBes-ROBERTSON. The delay in the killing, for instance. 

Hamppen. Ah, yes, the delay. Mr. Burbage, tell us why 
Hamlet did not kill the king at once. 

BurBaGE. Isn’t it plain, sir, that a decent fellow might want 
: think twice before killing his stepfather, his uncle, and his 
cing ? 

(Lhis simple remark surprises everybody.) 
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Forses-RoBERTSON (after a pause). I realise perfectly, Mr, 
Burbage, that you and I might hesitate to kill our relatives, but—~ 

BARRYMORE (laughing). ‘Might’ is good. 

SoTHERN. Hush, Jack. Not all of us have your luck in 
relatives. Go on, Forbes. 

ForsBes-Rosertson. I was only going to suggest that Hamlet 
is bound by a duty, a solemn obligation, to murder the king. 

BurBaGE. Well, sir, are we all so brisk about our solemn 
duties? If so, things have changed greatly in England since the 
sixteenth century. 

BETTERTON (calmingly). My friend Burbage is a little heated, 
but is he not right in his plain everyday reason for Hamlet’s 
deliberation ? Consider it, Mr. Forbes. 

SoTHERN (whispering to Betterton). Sir Johnston. 

BETTERTON (in an altered voice). Ah, yes, yes. Sir Johnston, 
I think you are quite right in your insistence upon the virtue of 
punctuality. It is a merit which humble commoners like myself 
permit ourselves to share with our titled betters. (Zo Irving) 
You, too, are a knight, Sir Henry. 

Irvine. An undeserving one. 

BETTERTON. In our day, Mr. Burbage, not even the greatest 
performers received the honour of knighthood. 

BurBAGE (gruffly). The Crown was short-sighted. 

BETTERTON (to the others, with his usual suavity). We consoled 
ourselves with the thought that we were kings for the hour and that 
for that hour kings were our subjects. 

Forses-Rospertson. We thought in Sir Henry’s case that the 
name ornamented the title. 

Betrerton. Admirably saic. It deserves a place in one of 
Mr. Garrick’s prologues. 

Garrick. You are too good. But I am sorry we have drifted 
so far from the subject. 

BARRYMORE. What was the subject ? 

Garrick. Mr. Burbage, I believe, was telling us that it is 
natural to postpone murder. 

SoTHERN. I, for one, agree with Mr. Burbage. There are 
dramatic critics walking the streets of New York to-day who would 
have been dead years ago if I had carried out my resolutions. 

(All laugh, except Burbage and Betterton, who, never having been 
reviewed, miss the point.) 

Garrick. Do they play Hamlet in New York ? 
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HamppEN. Not for long at a time, Mr. Garrick, but we play 
him often. 

Irving. The world wants him still. 

ForBES-ROBERTSON. Yes. 

HamppEN. More than ever. 

Irvine. Why? (Short pause.) 

SoTHERN. We have had a World-War, Sir Henry—you may 
have heard ? 

Irvine. We know—it peopled our world. 

BARRYMORE. Our world—the younger world—after the— 
the 

HaMppEN. The fratricide. 

BARRYMORE. Yes, even there it’s like the play. After the 
fratricide our world has been in Hamlet’s case. It faces impossible 
responsibilities with a death-chill at its heart. 

HamppEN. The world has seen its own heart. 

ForBes-RoBERTSON (in a very low voice). And that—that is its 
spectre. 

Boortu (with sympathy). You suffer ? 

ForBEs-RoBERTSON. Yes, we suffer, but the worst is that the 
ideal in us seems to be—helpless. 

Barrymore. Helpless as Hamlet. 

SorHERN. Weare his kin, you see—that’s our consolation. 

Boots (slowly). Hamlet’s anguish was disinterested. That 
is why one loves him—(he adds with an exquisite respect)—and 
his kin. 

Forses-RoBErTSON. Even ‘Thank you’s’ are helpless after 
that, Mr. Booth. 

HAMPDEN (after a silence). It is true about Hamlet’s disin- 
terestedness. He despaired when his personal prospects were still 
bright. 

Barrymore. And it was the baseness of the sum of things— 
not this man nor that fact—that overwhelmed him. 

HamppEeN. Exactly. The world was Claudius. 

Irvine. A Claudius that he couldn’t kill. 

HamppEN. That made it useless for him to kill the individual. 

GaRRICK (to the living actors as a group). And you think your 
world to-day is another Hamlet ? 

Hamppen. Yes. (The others nod.) 

Garrick. What part does your young America take in the 
tragedy ? (There is a silence.) 
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Forses-Ropertson (to Sothern, Hampden, and Barrymore), 
May I answer for America ? 

THE AMERICANS (eagerly). Yes. 

Forses-RoBertson. America is the Fortinbras of the play. 

SorHEeRN. Fortinbras had a shrewd eye to his own profit even 
in the presence of catastrophe. Is that what you mean, Forbes ? 

ForsBeEs-ROBERTSON (pained by the imputation). No, no. 

GarRICK (tactful as always). Shakespeare never fails to leave 
some hopeful person on the stage at the end of the slaughter. 

Forses-Rospertson. And the Shakespeare that rules the world 
seasons his justice with the same mercy. 

( A pause follows which no one is anxious to break.) 

GARRICK (rising to his feet). Time is passing, gentlemen. 
(He goes to a window at right front and puts aside one edge of 
the curtain.) 

BetTertTon. Is the day breaking, Mr. Garrick ? 

GarRIcK. It will break soon, Mr. Betterton. 

(The four other ghosts have risen, and the four living men follow 
their example with a deliberation that is like an entreaty for delay.) 

ForsBes-RoOBERTSON. May one ask, gentlemen, if you are 
restricted like the Ghost in Hamlet? Do you fade at the crowing 
of the cock ? 

Betterton. We are not forced to go, but we like the milder 
hours. Our nerves are more delicately poised than yours, and we 
quail at your glares and noises. 

SoTHERN. Ours quail too. 

BETTERTON (to his fellows). We must thank our friends for a 
most enjoyable conversation, even if we were disappointed in our 
first purpose. 

Barrymore. Your first purpose ? 

SoTHERN. What was—no, no, I beg your pardon. 

Garrick. You have a right to be curious, gentlemen, the more 
so that your presence was a factor in our purpose. But we must 
entreat your indulgence. It is hard for us to express that pur- 
pose in words which shall not seem meaningless—or worse—to 
unprepared hearers. 

Bootu (pointing to the farther table in the inner room). It is 
symbolised in that table. 

(The ghosts and the living men look at each other.) 

Forses-RoBertson. The table—for the unnamed guest. 

SoTHERN. It is not for us to ask you to explain. 
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Boots (with visible effort). His name has been often on our lips 
to-night. 

(The four living men start. Between the eyes of the two groups 
there passes a question and an answer.) 

HamppEN. Do you always set that glass upon the table ? 

(The pauses in this section of the dialogue are long and freighted.) 

BeTTERTON. Always. 

HamPppEN. And its contents are never tasted ? 

BetTERTON. Never yet. 

SorHERN. The idea is not quite so strange to us as you might 
think. Before you came in my friend Barrymore was suggesting 
that all this yearning of the nations and the ages toward Hamlet 
might—might—he put it into words ; I daren’t. 

BETTERTON (quoting in a low voice). 

Why should a dog, a horse, a rat, have life, 
And thou no breath at all ? 

GARRICK (2m a voice as low as Betterton’s). We knew of your 
meeting to-night, and—you see, don’t you ?—we thought that if all 
the Hamlets, the dead and the living——- (He gets no further.) 

BurBAGE (in a masculine voice). Gentlemen, our effort has 
failed. I lent myself to the attempt with misgiving, though, I 
confess, with eagerness. We must no longer dally with the impos- 
sible. It is time to take leave of our entertainers and be gone. 

Garrick. Mr. Burbage is right. We should be gone. Butone 
thing should be done before we part. 

HamppEN. What thing ? 

Garrick. I propose that we stand together, all of us, the dead 
and the living, and drink a cup to the soul of that deathless being 
who has never been, of that dream of which we are all the wraiths 
and shadows. 

(Low murmurs of approval from all sides. A bottle is fetched from 
the inner room. Forbes-Robertson fetches a flask from one of the 
nearer tables. Glasses are filled.) 

Bootu. Let us face the small table. (He points toward the 
mner room.) 

Garrick. Mr. Burbage, you are the oldest Hamlet among us. 
Will you propose the toast ? 

BuRBAGE (at centre, in a powerful but subdued voice). To the— 
(he pauses for a word)—to the—Undying Prince ! 

Att. To the Undying Prince! 

(They are about to raise the glasses to their lips when they are 
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stopped by a change in the atmosphere, as it were, behind the small 
table in the inner room. A mist appears, a mist made—so one might 
fancy in this hour and place—out of the sighs sent up by peoples and 
by ages. As it grows, tt condenses, and, in condensing, darkens. An 
edge defines itself here and there ; the angle of a shoulder, the dip of a 
chin, the tip of a booted foot, the cross of a rapier-hilt, the shadow of a 
tuft of dark hair on a disk of ivory forehead. From moment to moment 
the parts gather shape and clearness. What emerges at length is the 
erect and slender figure of a man of twenty-five, clad in black, witha 
sheathed rapier at his side, a high carriage, and an expression remote 
yet infinitely gracious in the curves of the sensitive lips and the re- 
cesses of the profoundly melancholy eyes. He looks into the faces of 
the nine Hamlets, reaches his hand toward the wineglass on the small 
table, and, with a courteous gesture in which his rank is at once te- 
membered and forgotten, raises the vessel to his lips. The glasses in 
the other room are lifted to pale lips by trembling hands in the same 
moment. From the mouth of the four living Hamlets come whispered 
fragments of the Shakespearian text that trail off brokenly into a 
shuddering silence.) 

ForsBes-Rospertson. To be or not to be—— (His voice breaks.) 

BarryMoRE. And you, my sinews, grow not instant — 

SoTHERN. Angels and ministers of grace—— 

HamppEN. This bodiless creation ecstasy -—— 

(The figure looks upon them with the tenderness of a friend and 
fellow-sufferer in its unfathomable eyes. But it is already disappearing 
in a reflux of the mists out of which it momentarily emerged. The last 
thing to vanish is the lifted arm in the courtesy of the parting salutation. 
When the living men at last turn their eyes upon each other, the five 
dead men have disappeared. The first speeches are little more than 
gasps.) 

BaRRYMORE. Don’t say anything. 

SoTHERN. Do men speak—ever—after such things ? 

HAMPDEN (to Forbes-Robertson). What did you see ? 

ForBeEs-RoBERTSON (poignantly). You know what I saw. 

SOTHERN (looking round). They’re gone—the others. 

Forses-RosBertson. They had what they wanted. 

BaRRYMORE. That—that proves it. 

HAMPDEN (struggling for self-mastery). This won’t do. We are 
men. 

SoTHERN. We were—this morning. 

Hamppen. Weare still. 





(I 
fainte 
candl 
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(He goes to the window at left front and raises the curtain. The 
faintest of imaginable dawns—hardly strong enough even to dim the 
candles—filters into the room.) 

BARRYMORE. Open the window. 

(Hampden throws up the sash, and the entrance of a slight current 
of air is revealed in a barely perceptible flickering of the candle- 
flames.) 

HamPDEN (returning). Listen to me. This mustn’t be spoken 
of—anywhere—ever. (The others assent.) 

Forses-RoBertson. If we told people, they would think us 
mad. 

BARRYMORE. If we told them, we should be. 

HAMPDEN (low, but emphatic). This hasn’t been. You under- 
stand, don’t you? It has not been. 

SoTHERN (more briskly). You are right. We've been cheated 
by our nerves. The hour—the place 

ForBES-ROBERTSON (a little cheered). Our common bond 
with—— (He motions vaguely toward the inner room.) 

HaMPpDEN (with force). With Hamlet, Forbes—with Hamlet— 
not with anything in there. 

SoTHERN (to Barrymore, who moves restlessly about). What do 
you think, Jack ? 

BaRRYMORE (in a firm but inexpressive voice). I think Hamp- 
den is right. 

ForBEs-RoBEeRTSON. If we couldn’t imagine ghosts—where 
there are none—we couldn’t be Hamlets. 

Hamppen. True. The first thing is to get out of here. 

(All prepare to go.) 

SorHERN. I wish we had a sword. There is one in that cabinet. 

HamppEN. Why do you want a sword ? 

SorHERN. To swear on it: ‘Never to speak of this that we 
have seen.’ (Z'o Barrymore, who has taken a step toward the inner 
room) Where are you going, Jack ? 

Barrymore. In there for a moment. 

SorHeRN. Why ? 

BaxryMoreE. I don’t know why. I want to. 

SOTHERN (entreatingly). Don’t want to. 

BarryMorE. All right. (He comes back.) 

HAMPDEN (after a moment’s thought). Let him go, Sothern. We 
| Mmustn’t be intimidated. 

SOTHERN (very gently). Very well, Jack. 
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(The three others watch Barrymore intently, as he enters the inne 
room. The silence is profound. Barrymore, slowly advancing, reaches 
the table. He tries it with his hand, as vf testing its solidity. He tests 
the glass by applying his fingers to the stem. Very slowly he lifis 
the glass and looks into its hollow.) 

ForBes-RoBertson (breathlessly). Well ? 

BARRYMORE (in a low, penetrating voice). THE CUP IS DRAINED. 

(Pale as death, he leans upon the table for support. Forbes. 
Robertson sinks into a chair, burying his face in his hands. Sothern, 
half-fainting, falls back into the arms of Hampden.) 

HAMPDEN (white-lipped, the drops starting from his forehead). God 
in heaven ! 


CURTAIN. 


[Note——In the above play characters, living and dead, utter 
various opinions. The author has no reason to believe that any 
one of those opinions is, or was, actually held by the person who 
is made to utter it.] 





LITERARY ACROSTICS. 


Tur Editor of Toe CorNHILL MaGazine offers prizes to the value 
of at least £3 to the most successful solvers of this series of four 
Literary Acrostics. There will also be consolation prizes, two or 
more in number: the winners of these will be entitled to choose 
books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. And 
further, every month a similar prize of books will be awarded to 
the sender of the correct solution that is opened first. 


DovusLe Acrostic No. 54. 
(The Second of the Series.) 
‘T shall be named among the famousest 


Of women.’ 


‘Tf thou in strength all mortals dost exceed, 
In uncompassionate anger do not so.’ 


. ‘ Apollo from his shrine 
Can no more divine, 
With hollow shriek the steep of - leaving.’ 


. ‘ The fairest of her sex.’ 


. ‘The schools of ancient sages ; his who bred 
Great Alexander to subdue the world : 
- there, and painted Stoa next.’ 


‘ 


——_— there with humid bow 
Waters the odorous banks.’ 


. ‘The Paradise of Fools.’ 


. ‘ The golden opes, the iron shuts 


Acrostic No. 54 is taken entirely from Milton’s Poetical Works. 





LITERARY ACROSTICS. 


RULES. 
1. Only one answer may be sent to each light. 
2. Every correct light and upright will score one point. 
3. With his answer every solver must send the coupon that is printed on pagex 
of ‘ Book Notes’ in the preliminary pages of this issue. 
4. At the foot of his answer every solver must write his pseudonym (consisting 
of one word), and nothing else. His name and address should be written at the back, 
5. Solvers must on no account write either the quotations or the references on 
the same paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or even desirable, to send 
them at all. 
6. Solvers who write a second letter, to correct a previous answer, must send 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration, 
7. Answers to Acrostic No. 54 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
Tue CoRNHILL Maaazine, 50a Albemarle Street, London, W. 1, and must arrive 
not later than February 20. 
PROEM : 
Tennyson, Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 
Sees a Licuts : 
saat ns on =. N 1. Byron, The Destruction of Senna. 
ee rate 
ag cherib. w 
aioe . Shakespeare, Othello, iii. 3. 
. . Coleridge, The Ancient Mariner 
roclai : 
“ part 1. 
wl . Quoted by Scott. See Old Mor. 
tality, ch. 34. 
. Gray, Elegy. 
}. Shakespeare, As You Like It, ii.7. 
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Acrostic No. 52 (‘ Miranda Perdita ’) was very difficult, and no correct solution 
was received. Every light was found by several competitors, and every light 
defeated someone. Light solvers missed one light, seven had two mistakes, five 


had three, and the others four or more. Fifty answers were received altogether. 


THIRTEENTH SERIES: RESULT. 


There are five solvers who have missed only one point in the whole series, 
and these five will share the prizes: Caw, Hake, Lapin, Lass, and Oiseau will 
divide the prize money, and each of them will also choose books to the value of 
£1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. Further, they will be considered ineligible for 
prizes during the fourteenth series, now running, unless it should so happen in 
any month that no correct answer is received from any competitor except one of 
these five. 

Caw is Miss Anderson, 19 Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh ; Hake is Mr. K. Maguire, 
67 Merrion Square, Dublin ; Lapin is Miss L. A. Peile, 7 Cosway Street, London, 
N.W. 1; Lass is Mrs. Steedman, Steventon Rectory, Basingstoke, Hants; 
Oiseau is Miss C. Bridges, 7 Alexandra Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
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